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TEACHING CULTURE AS AN ITEGRATED PART 
OF LANGUAGE TEACHING: 

AN INTRODUCTION 

Chamal Crozet and Anthony J. Liddicoat 
Australian National University 



CULTURE IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 

In the past language teaching has meant teaching learners four skills in 
the target language: speaking, listening, reading and writing. Once 
learners had acquired enough of these language skills, it was believed 
that they were ready to access the realm of culture. Culture in this sense 
was very narrowly perceived. 

Traditionally, in language-based subjects, whether they be first or 
second languages, the work of teaching culture has been seen to a part 
of the work of teaching literature. In particular language students were 
expected to eventually gain an introduction into the canon of literary 
works valued in the particular society in which the language was spoken. 
This particular approach to culture starts with the materials produced by 
that culture and defines culture as the valued artefacts of a particular 
society. This view of culture was integrated into language teaching 
through those artefacts, such as novels, plays, poems, etc., which are 
created using language. 

Around the beginning of the twentieth century, language teachers 
began to see that restricting culture to the high culture of a particular 
society was not the full picture which their students needed to have. In 
the course of the nineteenth century, the purpose of language teaching 
came increasingly to be viewed as involving teaching about a country 
and its people (Stem 1983) Literature was just a part of such an 
understanding. In addition to literature, people came to sec that some 
knowledge of the history and institutions of the speakers of the language 
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was also important as were the social psychology of the people and their 
contribution to civilization (Atkins and Hutton 1920; Fife 1931) Since 
this time, curricula have adjusted to include other elements in teaching 
for cultural understanding - social institutions, current events, 
newspapers, television, etc. In this change, have added ‘popular’ and 
‘institutional ’ culture to ‘high’ culture to present a wider view of culture 
and the ways in which culture is transmitted through language. 

As research into culture and the relationship between language and 
culture has progressed, it has been increasingly recognized that one 
important aspect of culture has been omitted from the equation. This 
missing dimension is the cultural basis of the ways in which people 
communicate. Culture underlies the ways in which language is used to 
create texts, whether these texts are written texts, audiovisual texts or the 
everyday interactions of individuals - what Hymes (1974; 1986) calls 
‘norms of interaction*. As (Kramsch 1993a) has pointed out every attempt 
to communicate with the speaker of another language is a cultural act. 
What this approach is suggesting in that culture is embodied in the ways 
in which people interact with each other in everyday forms of talk and 
tlirough the written texts they produce. That is, culture underlies every 
part of communication, from asking someone to tend you a pen to writing 
a novel. It also demonstrates quite clearly that language learners need to 
have access to the sorts of cultural rules which are used in the sorts of 
interactions in which they are likely to engage. 

The shift of perception in the languagc/culture nexus has had many 
implications for the language teaching profession. Language teachers are 
now compelled to review the nature of the languages to be taught and 
also to revise their language pedagogy. Language teaching is being 
revisited not only in terms of content but also in terms of new types of 
skills learners need in order to explore culture as it is manifested in 
language use. Moreover the recognition that culture pervades all aspects 
of language use has meant that the leaching of culture can no longer be 
delayed to advanced levels of language learning as was the case in the 
old paradigm of language instruction (Liddicoat, Crozet, Jansen and 
Schmidt 1997) Instead, it means that culture needs to be integrated into 
the teaching of all language skills so that learners can learn to speak but 
also write in culturally appropriate ways fen- a myriad of specific purposes. 

Traditional and contemporary approaches to teaching culture - as 
briefly described above - currently co-exist in many language courses. 
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It is not our purpose in this volume to oppose the past and the new, but 
Rather, we want to present the work in language instruction which we 
see as taking language pedagogy pedagogy forward into new areas. The 
strength of the arguments in all the papers we have selected should speak 
for themselves and we hope that they will give ‘food for thought’ for 
language teachers in their decisions about whether to stick exclusively 
to traditional approaches in language teaching or to venture into 
promising new territories. 

Wc wish to stress that, in spite of the constant reassessment of what 
needs to be taught in the language classroom and how it should be taught, 
the basic goal of language leaching has not changed, it still is to make 
language learners into competent communicators in the spoken and 
written forms of the target language. However, as language teachers have 
become more and more aware of the importance of teaching culture as 
part of language use, redefinitions of the meaning of communicative 
competence have emerged. 

Communicative competence is now being redefined in terms of 
cross-cultural understanding, intercultural and critical communicative 
competence (Buttjes and Byram 1990; Kramsch 1995; Tickoo 1995; 
Zarate 1986) One of (he key points to the redinition of communicative 
competence for language teaching is that more than linguistic forms must 
be taught to language learners. The new knowledge teachers need to 
introduce in the language class is what Zarate (1993) has called 'knowing 
how to relate to otherness’. This is the essence of intercultural 
competence. ‘Relating to otherness’ in turn implies that both learners’ 
first and target cultures be put under scrutiny in the language class so as 
to make visible the differences which can potentially prevent the two 
cultures from relating successfully. The notion of intercultural 
competence - as the newly defined goal of language teaching - has 
therefore removed the exclusive focus on native speaker norms. Instead, 
language teaching now needs to be seen more in the context of 
intercultural communication and preparing learners to communicate 
outside their own cultural boundaries (Boltcn 1993) 

This is where the biggest impact of introducing culture as part of 
language learning is most felt by language teachers. Teaching the target 
language has become teaching learners how to make their first culture 
relate to the target culture in a way which can free them from a 
monocultural view of the world without making them parrots in a new 
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world. Descartes as early as 1637 had already articulated the kind of gain 
which can be derived from ‘meeting with otherness 1 the first step towards 
what we now call intercultural competence: 

H cst bon de savoir quelque chose dcs moeurs de divers peuples, 
aim de juger dcs notres plus sainement, ct que nous ne pensions pas 
que tout ce qui cst contre nos modes soil ridicule, cl contre raison, 
ainsi qu'ont coutumc de fairc ccux qui n’ont ricn vu. 

fit is advisable to know something of the customs of various 
peoples in order to better judge our own and to ensure that we 
do not think that anything contrary to our own practices is 
ridiculous and unreasonable, as do those who have never seen 
anything - Author’s translation] 

(Descartes 1637/1972:32) 

With regard to the teaching of interculturality, the professional 
discourse of today’s educationalists has not produced statements which 
are substantially different from Descartes’ advice. The problem is not the 
lack of a consensus about die goals of interculturality but, as always, it 
is the difficult task of turning ideas and theory into practice. 

Language teachers are in this sense in a unique position to 
contribute to the making of a more intercultural world. However, the task 
of helping language learners challenge and re-evaluate their built-in 
stereotypes about other cultures in order to accept the value of another 
world view is not an easy nor a short term endeavour (Tickoo 1995) 
Intercultural sensitivity is not an automatic outcome oflanguage learning 
(McMeniman and Evans 1997) In his article, Mangubhai explores the 
relationship between cultural factors and language attitudes and their 
impact on language learning. He argues that students have to be 
encouraged to become bicultural and adopt new patterns of behaviour 
in order to function in the new environment. He also argues that if cultural 
issues are not addressed in the classroom, the result may be dissatisfaction 
with the learning experience or even complete rejection of learning. 

The teacher is, therefore, the principle mediator between cultures 
who has to consider both the learners’ own cultural expectations and 
understandings and at the same lime introduce them to the new cultural 
view point enshrined in the target language. In this sense, the new 
educational challenges placed on language teaching are ambitious and 
for many language teachers they can often seem almost out of reach. 
Teaching language from an intercultural perspective implies teaching 
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culture as it is embedded in both the learner’s first language and the target 
language. This is arguably the easiest part of the new challenge. 

One significant problem for (caching culture in the language 
classroom is that culture is not as readily dcscribablc as dccontextualiscd 
grammatical rules. However, research in various types of discourse 
analysis and pragmatics has now shown that it is possible to identify the 
role of culture in language (see for example Blum-Kulka, House and 
Kasper 1989; Kerbrat-Orecchiom 1993; Mocrman 1988; Wicrzbicka 
1986; 1991)an.l this work provides interesting insights which can be used 
in the language classroom. 

The most crucial issue for language teachers is therefore not so 
much that culture in language is not easily accessible but that culture is 
primarily variable. To make culture visible is one thing to make its 
variable nature graspable and teachable is another. The complexity 
involved in this variability can be seen in the work of Boyer, Butzbach 
and Pendanx (1990) who distinguish three different sources of variability 
(which they call “diversity”) in language use - geographical, sociocultural 
and circumstancial - which together account for the variability of 
language use. The approprialeness of choice of a lexical item, gesture, 
etc. in an interaction can, therefore, depend on the geographical place, 
socio-economic group and particular circumstances within which the 
intcractants arc performing. Culture is not a static, monolithic construct. 
It is dynamic and both creates and is created by every attempt to 
communicate. Language teaching has tended to by-pass the problem of 
variability in language use by often offering learners minimalist versions 
of the target language. While removing this difficult but essential 
contextual and cultural component from language might make language 
easier to teach, the learning outcomes which result arc bound to be at the 
very least incomplete, and (he picture of language in use which emerges 
will be stereotyped, inaccurate and in some cases misleading. 

The cultural and linguistic variability of language use can be 
integrated into language courses if language teachers adopt an approach 
which is, as eloquently stated by Kramsch: 

... an approach which is more interested in fault lines than in smooth 
landscapes, in the recognition of complexity and in the tolereancc 
of ambiguity, not in the search for clear yardsticks of competence 
or insurances against malpractice. 

(Kramsch I993a:2) 
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By being prepared to stand along the fault lines of language in use, 
the authors in this volume offer insights into how language teachers can 
realise the goals of intercultural competence through language leaching 
practice. From an enlightened perspective on the nature of language in 
use which integrates language and the variability of its sociocultural 
context - they review the teaching of traditional language skills (oral 
interaction, reading and writing) in both more general approaches to 
language leaching and also in the co.fcxt of languages for specific 
purposes. 

CULTURE IN THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

The review of the teaching of spoken language has largely been 
influenced by research in discourse analysis. More specifically research 
in conversation analysis and pragmatics have pointed out to language 
teachers and researchers in Second Language Acquisition where the 
nexus languagc/culturc could be found in verbal interaction. This opened 
up a new field of enquiry in particular in the study of learners 1 
interlanguagc pragmatics (Kasper and Scmidt 1996; Kasper and Blum- 
Kulka 1993) It has also led professionals in language instruction to review 
language teaching materials to sec what has been missing in the 
communicative language teaching approach (Liddicoat this volume) 

The relationship between discourse analysis and language leaching 
is now well established (Hatch 1992; Kramsch 1981; Pcytard and 
Moirand 1992; Slade and Gardner 1986) Research in conversation 
analysis and pragmatics in particular both depict the socio-cultural 
construct within which all human verbal interaction operate. The socio- 
cultural construct of spoken language is made of cultural norms which 
arc like an internal filter into which speakers feed events and ideas for 
interpretation (Sani 1995) Conversation analysis describes norms of 
interaction between speakers, that is it describes speakers’ organisation 
of sequences in conversation (Goodwin and Heritage 1990; Heritage 
1989) and it has the potential to identify what elements in this 
organisation are related to culture (Moerman 1988) Pragmatic norms on 
the other hand are more to do with the expression of speakers’ intent in 
specific speech acts (Austin 1962; Searlc 1969) Speech acts in turn refer 
to what people do with language, what sort of acts they perform (ic: 
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politeness, teasing, swearing etc...) The way a speech act is performed 
in any given language can be very culture specific (Wicrzbicka 1985) 

Although the usefulness of discourse analysis to language teaching 
is now unquestionable, what remains to explore is how research in 
discourse analysis can translate into language teaching practice. Crozet 
(1996) has identified seven components for the teaching of verbal 
interaction and culture: norms of interaction, pragmatic norms, kincsic 
and prosodic features, spoken grammar, colloquial lexicon and features 
of pronunciation. These components represent tangible new input fonhc 
teaching of spoken language. Barraja-Rohan in (his volume has also 
redefined the nature of spoken language to be taught and offers a 
methodology to teach conversation as she has integrated it in a new 
coursebook for ESL learners. Her main points are that “conversation 
constitutes the base of all kinds of spoken language interaction”, it is 
complex and involves verbal as well as non-verbal language which is 
often highly culture specific. She argues that language teachers lack a 
Iheortical framework for identifying what needs to be taught in verbal 
interaction and this often leads to their equating the leaching of spoken 
language to “making students talk*’. 

Barraja-Rohan also picks on an issue which is common to all 
articles in this volume that is she speaks of the need to expose learners 
to authentic spoken texts to ensure that the knowledge learners acquire 
in the language classroom is directly transferable to the real world. The 
methodology she offers has definite instructional as well as educative 
goals. Her work is highly innovative in that it positions every day talk 
as representing a form of language use which has a high cultural content 
and a unique socio-linguistic structure. Furthermore Banmja-Rohan 
clearly shows how the introduction of an imcrcultural perspective in the 
teaching of spoken language calls for a new language pedagogy. 

Liddicoat in his article argues that the commuricalivc approach to 
language teaching has failed in that it did not make explicit the socio- 
cultural construct of language use, hence it has deprived learners of the 
cultural rules they need to know to perform verbally in culturally 
appropriate ways in the target language. Liddicoat questions the cultural 
appropriatness of the content of language textbooks looking at two 
specific examples of conversation openings and closings as (caching 
items. Openings and closings in conversation contain ceremonial 
utterances which can contain a great deal of cultural variation. 
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Kerbrat-Orrechioni (1993) has distinguished three basic 
possibilities for the mapping of ceremonial utterances in a cross-cultural 
context. 

Firstly, there may be complete congruence in the use of such 
utterances. One example of this may be answering the telephone. In any 
culture use of a telephone requires a person to pick up tlie telephone and 
establish the talk and languages have a range of forms which cover this 
event (see Table 1). 



English 


((ring)) 




hello 


French 


((ring)) 




alio 


Italian 


((ring)) 




pronto 


Spanish 


((ring)) 




dfgame 


Japanese 


((ring)) 




moshimoshi 


Chinese 


((ring)) 




wii 



Table 1 : Common formulae for answering the telephone 



What can be seen here is that each of the languages mentioned 
has a common formula for opening a telephone conversation. This 
formulaic utterance seems to be a universal feature of telephone talk 
because it is a necessary pre-condition of telephone talk that a channel 
for communication be established (Liddicoat 1995). However, even 
with something as basic as this there is in fact a great deal of cultural 
variation in the way in which a ceremonial is reaped. For example, the 
English utterance is the same as a greeting token, while the rest are not. 
Chinese wei functions as an attention-getting device - that is, a 
summons, much like Japanese moshimoshi. Also in some cultures, such 
as Japanese, it is possible for the caller to speak first rather than the 
answerer (Kumatoridani 1992). 
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Wc can see similar differences happening across cultures with 
greetings. For example, greetings are commonly realized in different 
ways according to the ways in which the day is divided or degrees of 
formality. English has a common greeting token hello which can be 
used at any time of day, while French and Italian have two different 
tokens bonjour - bonsoir and buongiorno - buonasera which are 
specified for daytime versus evening (although there are differences in 
when evening is deemed to begin) and Spanish buenos dfas - buenas 
tardes divides the day into morning and afternoon. The English 
equivalents have a three way division, good morning - good afternoon 
- good evening, but these are marked for a higher level of formality than 
their equivalents in French, Spanish and Italian. Indonesian employs a 
more complex pattern dividing the day into a larger number of parts: 
selamatpagi (morning)- selamat siang (midday - 11.00 am - 1.00 pm)- 
selamat sort (afternoon) - selamat malam (evening/night). Awa Pit, an 
indigenous langauge of Colombia divides greetings according to time 
of day and also the weather. Hcnrikscn and Obando (1985) give nine 
morning grretings, including wat kJntitc (iit. it dawned well), kwail 
kintitc (it dawned badly), alukintite (lit. it dawned raining), and four 
greetings for afternoon pal nashtui (good afternoon), alu nashtui (rainy 
afternoon), inkwa nashtui (windy afternoon). 

In greetings and telephone openings, wc can sec that even very 
simply aspects of languagein use such as greetings arc highly subject 
to variation across languages and cultures. As such, surface similarities 
in functions can mask deeper differences in the ways in which 
interaction, at the linguistic level, and the division of time, at the 
conceptual level, arc constructed. 

Secondly, a ritual utterance may exist in one culture/language but 
may be unknown in the culture of the other language. In some cases 
this is because the event does not exist in both societies, for example 
greetings for specific cultural events which are not shared by the two 
societies. However, in many cases the actual context in which a ritual 
is used exists in both societies, but die context is not considered a ritual 
context in one of the societies, 

A good example of this is the use of ceremonial utterances before 
eating. There is no formula used in English at the beginning of the meal, 
but these are very common in other languages (see Table 2). 
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Language 

:l 


Formula 


Approximate 
English gloss 


French 


bon appttit 


‘good appetite’ 


Italian 


biton apetilo 


’good appetite’ 


German 


guten appetit 


‘good appetite’ 


Chinese 


(fly() chlba 


‘(aunt,) cat’ 


Spanish 


buen provecho 


‘good benefit’ 


Russian 


kuSajte na zdorovje 


‘cat to your health' 



Table 2: Common formulae for beginning meals 



The existance of such formulae for beginning meals demonstrates 
an interesting aspect of meal times in the social and cultural lives of the 
people who use them. In Australian society, eating is considered to be a 
regular and necessary activity. Meals arc not resdly occasions, although 
they can be made into a social event and many social events do involve 
eating. While a meal of course has a recognizeablc starting point in 
Australia, we do not have a ceremonial social means to mark the starting 
of the meal. However, In French social life food and meals have a 
different social and cultural value. Food and eating is central to French 
culture and many traditions in France value food very highly. Eating is 
fundamentally a social event and an event to be shared with others. As 
such a bon appttit marks the mutual beginning of the social event of 
eating. 

If wc compare the French bon appttii vith the Singapore Hokkien 
Chinese (ayf) cHlba we can also see that there are some culutral difference 
in the ways in which the formulae are used. In Hokkien, these before meal 
formulae are used with older relatives, parents of friends, friends of 
parents and less commonly with parents and older siblings. As such, it 
is typically the youngest family member who performs the formula, and 
effectively invites older people to begin eating first (Kuiper and Lin 
1989). This rather simple ritual shows something very important about 
the hierarchical organization of Chinese society and the respect for age 
which is embodied in the society. As such a very simple ritual in a very 
familiar stuation reveals an enormous amount about the culture which 
underlies the ritual. 
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These formulae seem also lo be related to different ways of serving 
food at a meal. In Australia it is typical to have your meal served to you 
on your plate and for each person to have a plate of food. In other cultures 
in it more usual for food to be served communally as shared servings from 
which each diner helps him/herself. In this context of shared food there 
is obviously a social need to mark the beginning of the meal which is 
more important than if food is served individually. The Russian 
expression kuSajle (na zdorovje) is usually said by the person who cooks 
the food, this person, however, serves the food communally but doesn’t 
typically eat with the rest of the people (Michael Dunn personal 
communication). 

Thirdly, the ritual may exist in both societies but may be realized 
in different ways. A simple example of this can be seen in thanking 
behaviour. Different societies thank in different contexts and some things 
which may require thanks in one culture may not require thanks in 
another. Thanking is actually much more complex, however, than just 
knowing when to say ‘thank-you*. In English we tend to conceive of 
thanking as a single activity, however, when we compare English with 
a language like Japanese wc can see that there is no real equivalent of 
English thank-you. Instead we have two types of activity, arigatoo and 
sunvmasen, both of which resemble our notion of thanking, 'Die socio- 
cultural basis of these two words is quite complex. Sumimasen is actually 
a form of apology and in speaking Japanese it is often more appropriate 
to offer an apology than strictly thanking somonc, particularly in response 
to a favour (Wicrzbicka 1991). 

The fourth possibility is that the ritual exists in both societies and 
is realized by similar formulae but these formulae do not have the same 
value or they are not used in the same conditions. For example, English 
and French both have identical formulaic expressions oh good and ah bon 
which can be used to acknowledge someone else’s utterance However, 
while the forms of the utterances are identical the value which each form 
has is not identical, as can be seen in: 

A: ma mere s'est caste la jambe 

B: ah bon? 

A: My mother has broken her leg. 

B: *oh good 

In French ah bon is simply an acknowledgement which shows that 
you have heard what the other person said, that it is new information for 
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you and that you are interested. In English, the equivalent expression is 
an assessment - it indicates the hearer’s attitude to the information and 
as such it is incompatible with ‘bad news’. 

The final possibility is that identical lexical forms could have a 
ritual function in one culture, but not in the other. We can sec this quite 
clearly with a comparison of Australian English and French versions of 
the question ‘Did you have a good weekend?’ In Australian English this 
is a ritual question which you can ask anyone on Monday morning and 
it receives a ritual response such as ‘not bad’. In French, however, this 
question is a genuine information question which you normally only ask 
people you know well and if you genuinely want to know about their 
weekend. It usually receives a long and detailed answer and a response 
such as ‘not bad’ would be considered evasive or unfriendly (B6al 1992). 

As wc can see, even very simple language offers genuine 
opportunities for cultural understanding in the language classroom. In 
fact, it is often this very simple formulaic language which is most 
culturally loaded. As such, cultural knowledge is an important part of oral 
interaction and even very basic oral interaction is a cultural act with 
cultural implications. 

CULTURE IN THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

The written language has traditionally been seen as the repository of 
culture, but writing is not simply a matter of encoding cultural content 
into a text, it is also a culturally bound activity in terms of its goals and 
its execution. Reading and writing are cultural acts in just the same way 
that speaking and listening are. Reading and writing arc therefore 
occasions for the learner to participate in the culture. 

The effect of culture on (he written language can be seen at a 
number of different levels. Firstly, culture can be seen in the material 
which is encoded in the text. Kramsch and Noldcn (1994) have argued 
that reading in a foreign language involves "shaping the contours of the 
cultural gaps in meaning and relocating them if necessary" (Kramsch and 
Nolden 1994:34). The foreign language learner is thus placed in a position 
of decoding and investigating the cultural content of the text as an integral 
part of the activity of reading, and by implication is producing similar 
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behaviours in the context of foreign language writing. In fact, the cultural 
content of a text can make it difficult to decode, even where the language 
is familiar. Reading is a process where background knowledge is 
constantly called into play in order to understand texts and the 
background knowledge a reader brings to a text and the background 
knowledge a writer assumes that a reader brings to a text are culutral 
constructs. 

Written texts contain powerful cultural messages and Ho (this 
volume) gives an interesting insight into the ways in which socialization 
can be carried out in conjunction with the acquisition of literacy in a first 
language. Ho argues that the content of instructional texts for learning 
to read Chinese introduces the learner to central values of Chinese culture 
in an essentially covert way. The decoding of text becomes the 
assimilation of culture. While Ho is primarily concerned with cultural 
transmission in learning literacy in the first langauge, her article also gives 
interesting insights into some of the complexities confronting the second 
langauge reader in hying to access these children’s texts. We can see that 
even simple texts are repositories of cultural ideals and practices and the 
language learner needs to access the cultural underpinnings of the texts 
as much as s/he needs to access the language which encodes them. 

Ho’s Chinese learners arc being socialized into practices of Chinese 
society through their of reading texts. For the second language reader, 
there is the added possibility of becoming involved in oppositional 
practice (Kramsch and Nolden 1994) where the values and assumptions 
of the first culture and the second culture can be mutually interrogated 
and deconstructed. Culture can be accessed through the text, but the 
mismatches between the incoming culture and the existing culture 
provide opportunities for insight and understanding. 

Culture docs not, however, lie only in the content of texts. It can 
also be seen in the form which the text takes. This idea has been a central 
part of contrastive rhetoric since the early work in this area (Kaplan 1966). 
In many discussions of the relationship between culture and writing, 
however, culture tends to be seen as monolithic and there is an assumption 
that people who are writing within a culture are encoding this monolithic 
culture (Kaplan 1966, Clyne 1987). Thus, French writers encode French 
culture, American writers encode American culture and so on. This is not. 
however, a useful model within which to look at texts which are produced 
in a cultural context because linguistic uniformity does not mean cultural 
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uniformity. Culture is instantiated in different ways by different 
individuals and different groups under the common cultural umbrella 
(Liddicoat 1997a), The particular features of a text can be influenced by 
a range of factors, including the personal preferences of the author, the 
expectations of the community of readers and the subject matter 
(Liddicoat 1997b). 

The cultural variability in text structuring can be seen in a number 
of simple examples. In Chinese letters of request the reason for the request 
commonly preceeds the request itself, while in English the reverse order 
is typical (Kirkpatrick 1993a; Kirkpatrick 1993b). Varying the order of 
items within a text in either language creates an effect, which in turn has 
consequences for the perception of the text. Thus, the Chinese order used 
in English appears rambling or unordered, while the English order in 
Chinese appears abrupt (Zhu Yunxia, personal communication). 

The area of contrastive rhetoric has been a problematic one and 
some work in the area has been beset by culturally biased assumptions 
and by methodological inadequacies. Kirkpatrick (this volume) provides 
a set of guidelines for work in the area of contrastive rhetoric which 
enable the teachers (and the learners) to determine the differences in 
cultural practice in the construction of texts. These guidelines are 
important key elements for the teaching of the practice of writing 
culturally appropriate texts in the target language in terms of text 
structures. 

CULTURE AND LANGUAGES FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 

Languages for specific purposes (LSP) have not usually been considered 
as areas in which culture is particularly relevant. In fact, early approaches 
to LSP have consistently ignored elements of language which have not 
been seen to be directly associated with the particular discipline area 
under discussion (Widdowson 1983 ). As a result, many syllabuses for 
LSP have not included much beyond a narrow description of the language 
structures and functions involved in the discipline (Munby 1978 ) and 
many discussions of LSP have not gone much beyond identifying 
specialist vocabulary (Fossat and Maurand 1976 ; Kocourek 1981 , Phal 
1971). Widdowson ( 1983 ) lias argued against too narrow a view of what 
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constitutes language in the LSP context, but cultural dimensions have still 
not been emphasized to a large degree. 

LSP is, however, highly culturally conlexted, both within the 
culture of the discipline itself and also in the more general culture of the 
speech community (Liddicoat 1997b). The papers by Schmidt and Hanna 
and Cowley have each addressed the issue of the place of culture in LSP. 
Schmidt indicates the sorts of cultural knowledge needed by qualified 
nurses receiving language training in Germany and argues that the 
hospital is not a culturally neutral environment, but rather that nurses need 
information about German hospital culture in order to be able to be able 
to function effectively in this environment. Hanna and Crowley 
emphasize the problematic nature of the multiple levels of culture in 
action in a French for Business classroom, indicating that aspects of the 
target language culture, of the business culture and of the classroom 
culture are all present and potentially competing. 

These chapters indicate the desirability of further investigation of 
the role of culture in LSP and interactions between culture and language 
within all language teaching contexts. They make the point clearly that 
there is no language use without culture and that culture is central to 
communication. They also open a new dimension which involves the 
interaction of a professional culture and a general culture, both of which 
may be unfamiliar to the language learner. This unfamiliarity with the 
professional culture may stem from cither a lack of prior exposure to the 
professional culture, as seems to be the case with Cowley and Hanna's 
business students, or from different understandings of the professional 
culutre in different societies, as in the case of Schmidt’s nurses. These 
studies both point to the multiple complexities of language and culture 
involved in professional contexts and challenge the more 
decontexlualized approaches to language teaching sometimes used for 
teaching languages for professional purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

The picture which emerges strongly in this volume is that culture is 
fundamental in all aspects of language use and as such it merits centrality 
in all aspects of language teaching. Therefore, as language teachers we 
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must acknowledge the inextricable link between language and culture in 
the language classroom. It is impossible ,o use language without creating 
a context and without creating sc .al relationships through the use of 
language. Cultural understandings am, therefore, the basic underpinnings 
of communication. Even in situations where a language is used as a lingua 
franca between non-native speakers, these speakers are engaged in 
developing a social context in which cultural values are being enacted. 
Wherever a language is used by non-native speakers, speakers are 
involved in intercultural contexts and require strategies for interpreting 
culture and language as they communicate. As such, cultural issues can 
never be relegated to the position of an additional component in ‘anguage 
teaching, but must be acknowledged in any language teaching activity. 

Secondly, culture is found in the more interactional levels of 
language where speakers create relationships and social contexts through 
language, as well as at the higher levels of texts. Culture is the basis of 
both the micro-level organization oflanguage and society and the macro- 
level. Culture does i<ot simply determine what information is conveyed 
but also how information is conveyed and how it is accepted, rejected 
or otherwise acted on. In fact, it is the micro-level of social interaction 
which functions to create the macro-level, and social structures can be 
seen as being built from the sum total of interactions between the 
members of a social group (Schegloff 1987). The socially constructed 
nature of the world can, therefore, be seen to be created through socially 
constructed moments of interaction. 

By exposing the learner to new possibilities for understanding the 
socially constructed nature of the world, the learning of a new language 
offers opportunities to learn about one’s own culture as well as learning 
about the target culture. One’s own cultural assumptions tend to be 
invisible and unanalyscd (Liddicoat, Crozet, Jansen and Schmidt 1997). 
The first steps towards understanding a new culture must be to 
acknowledge that culture is relative and to begin to understand how one’s 
own culture affects one’s thoughts, actions and words. It is through a 
process of intertextual comparison between cultures that new cultures can 
be grasped and understood, but through the same processes one’s own 
culture is thrown more clearly into relief and is made available for 
analysis (Kramsch 1993a, 1993b, Kramsch and Noldcn 1994). 
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In order to be able to come to terms with a new culture, learners 
need a metaknowledge - a discourse about culture - which can be used 
to describe and reflect on events. When learners can reflect on cultural 
differences, they have the potential to guide their own learning and to 
continue their learning independently of classroom and teachers (Byram 
and Zarate 1994). Given the volume of cultural knowledge which the 
learner is likely to require in communicating with native speakers and 
the dynamism inherent in culture itself, it is impossible for the language 
teacher to teach it all. Consequently, it is vital that learners have strategies 
which they can apply to further their own learning and to interpret cultural 
acts in the context in which they occur, not just some information about 
target language cultural practices. Culture, therefore, needs to be taught 
as a process, which is subject to change, as a static artefact of some 
particular social group. 

As such, it needs to be acknowledged that culture has io be taught 
explicitly, it is not simply assimilated by learners (Kramsch 1993b). This 
is especially the case in foreign language contexts where learners do not 
have access to a native speaker community. Culture can only be acquired 
once attention has been drawn to cultural differences. Without some form 
of culture teaching, it is possible that this may never happen. Insight into 
culture needs to be developed, it cannot be assumed. It is too late to wait 
until the learner gains a high level of proficiency or visits a country where 
the language is spoken. A learner who knows some of the language but 
none of the culture risks being fluent but socially incompetent in any 
attempt to communicate with native speakers. Students need to know how 
to use the language for communication, not just how to produce 
acceptable sentences in the language. In addition, useful cultural 
knowledge is not a set of descriptive facts about the ways in which native 
speakers behave, it needs to be experienced and practised before it can 
be deployed. 

In all this, it needs to be remembered that the focus of culture 
teaching needs to be on creating an intercultural space for the learner. 
The appropriate norm is, therefore, not the native speaker, but rather is 
a bilingual position. Every individual has a personality, a self-image and 
an identity which have been developed in their first language context and 
these need to be respected and accepted in language learning. The learner 
cannot be expected to abandon or deny the self in order to embrace the 
other. The aim of language teaching is not to assimilate the learner into 
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the native-speaker community, but rather to encourage them to adopt a 
position in which they are comfortable in dealing with native speakers 
and are able to achieve their personal and communicative goals. 

Once the need to teach culture as an integrated part of language 
use has been acknowledged at the level of theory as a central aspect of 
language teaching, there are important consequences for practice. The 
following factors appear to us to be the most important: 

1. Culture has to be integrated into the language classroom from 
the very first day of language learning. We do not wish to 
emphasize just the early start to culture learning, but also its 
integration. Culture must be taught in conjunction with 
language, not as an adjunct. Along with Kramsch (199 1) we are 
not arguing for culture teaching alongside language teaching but 
culture teaching which is indistinguishable from language 
teachi; g. 

2. There is a need to develop new materials for language teaching. 
It is most important to produce materials which enable the 
learner to gain exposure to the target culture and to have 
opportunities to reflect on her/his own culture. Many foreign 
language tex tbooks have adopted a perspective which 
emphasizes the culture of the learner over that of the target 
community (Kramsch 1987) and these text books are actually 
an impediment to the integration of language and culture. 

3. There is a need to bring a cross-cultural perspective into the 
teaching of what has been, and still is, adjunct cultural content, 
such as literature. Approaches which focus solely on the literary 
merits or historical importance of texts miss opportunities to 
introduce learners to more significant cultural issues. Kramsch 
and Nolden (1994), using the concept of oppositional practice, 
introduce an approach which allows texts to function in a 
multidimensional way in order to enrich the overall experience 
of language learning and expand the horizons of second 
language literacy. 

4. There is also a need for teacher training to integrate cultural 
perspectives into language pedagogy as a basic part of language 
teaching method. The integration of culture into the language 
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curriculum means a rethinking of the whole process oflanguage 
teaching. We can no more expect teachers to assimilate this than 
we can expect learners to assimilate culture. 

5. Tnere is a need for more research which describes the ways in 
which language is used in different cultures. This research is 
vital to support language teachers. Many teachers who arc not 

i native speakers have had little exposure to the cultures of the 

j languages they are teaching and may be unaware of even quite 

critical deferences between their students’ first culture and the 
target culture. Similarly, many native-speaker teachers have not 
had to analyze their own cultures to the extent necessary for 
them to know what non-native speakers may need to learn. This 
is an area in which intuitions are not always adequate or correct. 

6. There is also a need for research which will help us to 
understand how a second culture is acquired and how an 
intercultural space is created by learners. These elements have 
been typically neglected in second language acquisition. 

Seeing culture as integrated at all levels of language is a new 
paradigm in language leaching (Liddicoat, Crozet. Jansen and Schmidt 
1997) and is currently far from being the dominant view professed by 
language teachers. However, this paradigm is gaining impetus as the 
internationalization and globalization of communication make their 
impact on the ways in which foreign language use is perceived. The 
paradigm shift which language teaching currently faces promises to be 
as wide ranging as was the shift to communicative language teaching. 
Moving towards an intercultural approach in language teaching fulfils 
one of the higher potentials of education - to expand the learner’s horizons 
and to prepare them to participate in a multilingual and multicultural 
world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our altitude towards what wc listen to is determined by our habits. 

Wc expect things to be said in the way in which wc are accustomed 
to talk ourselves: things that arc said some other way do not seem 
the same at all but seem rather incomprehensible..,, thus, one needs 
already to be have been educated in the way to approach each 
subject. 

(Aristotle, Metaphysics Book II, cited in Scribner 1979) 

Differences in ways in which students from non-western backgrounds 
approach the task of second language learning, particularly ESL/EFL, 
have been discussed by a number of writers: Ostcrloh (1980), Maley 
(1983, 1984), Matalene (1985), Ramirez (1986), Bassino (1986), Reid 
(1987), Hinds (1987). Willett (1987), Riley (1988), Tinkham (1989), 
Burnaby and Yilin (1989). Kutnaravadivelu (1991), Scollon (1991), 
Scollon and Wong-Scollon (1991), Oxford, Hollaway and Horton- 
Murillo (1992), and Xia Wang (1994). Discussions in literature on 
learning generally have dealt with the thinking and/or problem-solving 
processes of non-western and pre-literate cultures (Gladwin 1964, Cole 
and Bruner 1971, Scribner 1979), the participant structures in societies 
and in schools (Erikson and Mohalt 1982, Jordan 1995, Lipka 1991), or 
the disjuncture for some between the world of primary socialization and 
the world of schooling (Phelan, David and Hanh 1991, Heath 1982, Au 
and Jordan 1981, Au 19°3). 
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This paper explores the relationships between certain cultural 
factors related to language use, and attitudes at both micro (classroom) 
and macro (society) levels and their possible impact upon ESL learning. 
Although the primary focus is on ESL learning, the discussion of attitudes 
at the macrolevel inevitably encompasses academic learning generally. 
Pedagogical implications will be exemplified with cases of successful 
incorporation of the understandings and behaviours that learners bring 
with them to classroom programs and practices. It will also describe how 
these understandings can be put into effect in the provision of programs 
that enhance students’ chances of academic success. A research agenda 
is also suggested in order to answer questions of the type that Riley 
(1988:29) has posed, whether "[cultural variation] is ... important enough 
to merit taking consideration, or should we bypass it and go straight on 
to individual variation?” 

The difficulties in discussing cultural factors in ESL learning and 
attitudes globally are that statements relevant in one or more contexts of 
learning may not be relevant in some other contexts. It is generally 
believed that most children learning a second language have not 
developed an attitude - positive or negative - toward the target language 
(TL) or the TL people (Macnamara 1973, Genesee and Hamayan 1980), 
but the converse is generally true for older learners, especially at the 
beginning stages of second language learning (Lar sen-Frecman and Long 
1991). It must also be acknowledged that within any one cultural group 
there is variation in behaviour, including learning behaviour. Nonetheless, 
it is possible to discern certain patterns of behaviour, or primary 
tendencies, within a cultural or sub-cultural group that permit one to 
address learners as a group, a point also emphasised by Bennett ( 1995). 
This is sometimes regarded as ‘stereotyping’ and an argument may be 
dismissed by invoking this word. Behaviours of a particular group of 
people need to be viewed as a set of data that indicates a primary 
tendency, the hump on a curve, if you will, with lots of variation on either 
side of it. 

There are many factors that impinge upon second language learning 
(see, for example, Schumann 1978, Stem 1983, Gardner 1988, Spolsky 
1989). This paper looks at the social context of learning but within that 
context limits itself to cultural factors and the power relationships that 
exist in any one social group (microlevel) and the power relationships 
that exist between a group and another group, usually more dominant (the 
macrolevel). The discussion of cultural factors in ESL learning focuses 
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on ‘language use’, that is, the way a group uses language to enact social 
relationships, to *mter into exchanges, and to construct reality. Primary 
socialization enculturates members of a particular group into language 
use so that some uses and some attitudes to types of language are more 
salient in their everyday life. This paper will consider how language is 
used in writing, ways in which texts are used as well as what constitutes 
legitimate reading in a culture, and the ways in which oral interactions 
are structured and the purposes they achieve. It reviews research that 
suggests that these diverse functions of language are dependent upon the 
investment of legitimacy conferred upon them by the society. 

The discussion on attitudes will dwell upon actions that people take 
in their lives, either at the level of specific interactions in particular 
contexts (e.g. in classrooms or other contexts of learning - microlevel), 
or at a more macrolevel where attitudes towards institutions and curricula 
arc made manifest. Both types of attitudes may be moderated by learner 
personality and background factors and those may account for altitudinal 
variation within any socially defined group, but these latter factors will 
not be discussed. 

CULTURAL FACTORS 

Writing 

The influence of cultural thought patterns upon writing, especially in 
academic contexts, was suggested by Kaplan as far back as 1966. He 
claimed that students from cultures where the rhetorical features of 
expository writing were different from those used in English academic 
writing had to learn the English patterns if they were to successfully 
communicate with their professors in English-speaking academic 
institutions. While his ideas have been questioned since (hen (see, for 
example, Mohan and Lo 1985) and his more recent writings (Kaplan 
1987) have emphasised the complexity of issues involved, his work, 
nevertheless, has drawn the attention of teachers to the transition that 
second language learners have lo effect if they arc to be successful within 
the norms and requirements of English-speaking academic institutions 
(something that some native speakers also have to learn in order to be 
successful in academic contexts. Recently, the work of Hinkcl (1994) has 
showed that LI rhetorical approaches to writing in ESL may still 
influence writers despite many years of ESL composition instruction. 
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The hurdle for second language learners in western academic 
contexts does not, however, simply consist of adopting a new rhetorical 
pattern of writing, but also involves the adoption of an almost new way 
of thinking, approaching knowledge, and new understandings of the types 
of evidence that lend legitimacy to that knowledge, Ballard and Clanchy 
( 1988), for example, discuss the case of a graduate Japanese student who 
had written an essay comparing the ideas of two economists, Friedman 
and Samuelson. In his writing he talked about the different backgrounds 
of these two economists and generally tried to explain w r hy two authorities 
on economics might come to such different conclusions. An interview 
with the student showed that the student could not not bring himself to 
criticise the ideas of these two renowned writers. He therefore attempted 
what he considered a more appropriate solution to the (ask, and tried to 
justify their views through an evaluation of their backgrounds and 
experiences that might have led them to their conclusions. For the student 
both views were legitimate, but the assignment required that he take a 
stand and argue for one writer’s position over the other's or highlight the 
relative merits and weaknesses of both writers, a requirement that went 
against the grain of his primary socialization. 

Rhetorical styles of writing of a society reflect the values and the 
ways in which ideas and interactions arc perceived in that society and 
the goals that are achieved through them (Clancy 1990). In some cultures, 
direct criticism is regarded as contributing to disharmony and where 
harmony in the society is highly valued many things remain unsaid or 
are left at the level of implications which can be denied if they are 
contested. The academia in the English-speaking world, on the other 
hand, values authentic voice, self-expression, stylistic innovation, a 
directness in academic texts which stresses a clear formulation of a case, 
a stance, and the citation of evidence to prove one’s case (Matalene 1985). 
The primary responsibility for conveying the information and arguments 
lies with the writer and therefore a high degree of explicitness is required. 

Hinds (1987) has argued that while classical writing in Japanese 
was indeed “reader responsible”, modern writing has become more 
“writer responsible”. Mohan and Lo (1985) make similar claims after 
analyzing classical and modem Chinese writing: the trend is towards 
more directness, particularly, it seems, by those who has studied in an 
English-speaking environment. However, Xia Wang (1994), who 
examined some Chinese writing instruction booklets, found that the 
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pedagogical presentation of writing emphasised implicitness in the 
introduction and conclusion, and the exploration of the theme from 
multiple perspectives: comprehension was the readers’ responsibility. 
Matalene (1985) has argued that Chinese writing incorporates a lot of 
proverbs, maxims and pieces of folklore and that ‘invention’ for the 
Chinese generally means doing it the way it has been done before. It 
would seem, therefore, (hat in countries like China and Japan there are 
trends in formal writing towards making it more writer responsible. In 
tl ie case of the former, however, it appears that instructional practices at 
school level may not have caught up with this trend yet, as suggested by 
the work of Xia Wang (1994). 

The difficulties that some ESL learners encounter may be not so 
much due to the way writing is structured in their society perse but may 
lie in the more deep-seated values regarding altitudes to ideas and writers 
(particularly ‘experts’) that arc internalised as part of the primary 
socialization. The Japanese student mentioned above is a case in point. 
He could not bring himself to be critical of writers who were regarded 
as experts in their field. Teachers of English for Academic Purposes and 
university professors remark upon ESL learners’ inability (or 
unwillingness) to read texts critically (Allan 1996). Such social values 
arc rcsistent to easy change and a change in one value may affect a 
complex of values. For example, it may be (hat being critical of experts 
may also be related to altitudes towards older people in one’s culture, so 
that a change in one area may also have ramifications for another. 
Frequently the difficulties in the production of academic writing by ESL 
learners are discussed in terms of expert and novice abilities (Zamel 1982, 
Richards 1990) but do not touch upon cultural patterns of thinking and 
behaviour that underpin ways that ESL learners write. When changes arc 
demanded by changing circumstances or new contexts, the process is a 
difficult, and often a painful one, as the writer’s own ESL learning attests. 
Canagarajah (1993), for example, shows how Tamil learners of English 
experienced a “tension or discomfort in Ihe confrontation between the 
discourse they preferred and the discourses informing (he ESOL course’’ 
(Canagarajah 1993:621). 

Classroom activities which arc aimed at the ‘surface’ level of 
organisation of academic texts may not be successful because (he underlying 
social practices in LI writing arc not addressed, or contrasts between the 
two processes arc not made sufficiently explicit. Students, in effect, have 
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to be encouraged to become bicullural and adopt new patterns of behaviour 
in order to operate successfully in the new environment, and ways of doing 
this in the classroom have to be addressed. 

Reading 

The literature on reading discusses a number of studies that show that the 
background knowledge of readers has an influence upon the comprehension 
and retention of a written text and the type of elaborations that are made by 
readers as they construct a model of the text (e.g. Steffenscn, Joag-Dev and 
Anderson 1979, Pritchard 1990). There has been a considerable amount of 
discussion on background knowledge (the schema theory) in relation to first 
language reading (Adams and Collins 1979, Rumelhart 1980, Anderson 
1984) as well as second (e.g. Carrcll 1983, 1987, Cairell and Eistcrhold 
1983, Prahlad 1993). This paper will not dwell upon these studies. Instead, 
it looks at ways in which learners from different social backgrounds 
approach text. In many cultures the written word, especially if it is written 
by an ‘expert*, is accepted uncritically because of the respect and high regard 
that is accorded to such writers (Osterloh 1980, Maley 1983, Ozog 1987, 
Kwan-Terry 1994). In Islamic countries Koranic reading does not encourage 
the questioning of the text because it is accepted as the divine word, “entirely 
mature, accomplished, and unalterable” (Osterloh 1980:58). Authority is 
conferred upon a text by the status of the author and readers do not form 
their own personal opinion but use the “collective opinions that dominated 
[their] previous social experience" (Osterloh 1980:80). This type of attitude 
is further reinforced in those educational systems where reading texts is an 
exercise in extracting the ideas of the writer but not necessarily evaluating 
them critically (sec, fix example, Kwan-Tcrry 1994). A number of texts may 
be read in which different ideas are discussed, sometimes at variance with 
one another, and readers try to reconcile or accept them as different ways 
of approaching a topic because of differences in the writers’ experiences 
(as in the example of the Japanese student given previously). 

The comprehension of a text involves a process of construction that 
draws upon the prior knowledge of the reader, as well as the interaction 
of a number of component skills (Grabc 1991). But it is also a selective 
process in that readers focus upon elements of the text that are socially 
most salient to them, as Pritchard (1990) shows. In his study, proficient 
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American and Palauan readers at college level read two texts on funeral 
arrangements. One text dealt with typical Anglo-American funeral 
arrangements, the other with Palauan. He found that the Palauan readers 
tried to relate the unfamiliar text to the type of personalised information 
they considered foremost. Given below are three examples from the 
think-aloud protocols of the Palauan subjects. 

1 . Either her mother or father wrote a letter to her. 

2. When did they come ... contact her? Was it her mother’s father 
or her father’s father? 

3. On Monday they were very busy so maybe ... they couldn’t 
tell her or call her ... so she couldn’t ... make it or she was just 
so far away. 

(Pritchard 1990:287) 



These examples show that the Palauan students, like other readers, relate 
what is read to their background knowledge. For Paluan readers this 
means focusing on the relationships of the people involved in the letters, 
thus highlighting that reading is driven by what is socially most salient 
in this Pacific society, the relationships between people and the types of 
behaviours resulting from them. 

The social practices of a group also influence what is read by that 
group. The texts that are read, in a sense, are socially approved. Heath 
(1983), for example, discusses the type of reading (religious and non- 
fiction) that the Rockville parents considered appropriate and valid. 
Mangubhai (1986a, 1987), writing about literacy in the South Pacific, 
discusses the type of reading that is approved in Fijian society - the 
reading of the Bible and other religious writings. A literacy event such 
as a young Fijian person in a village sitting down to read stories for leisure 
would be regarded as evidence of laziness and avoidance of work that 
needs to be done either in the plantation for boys or in the house for girls. 
Reading practices are socially situated in terms of both the meanings that 
are normally constructed from them and what counts as legitimate reading 
(see also Kulick and Stroud 1993). 

The practices of writing and reading arc. however, not universal 
and were even less so a mere two hundred years ago. There are still 
languages in the world for which there arc no orthographies. Where such 
languages arc given an orthography it has been suggested that the 
functions that writing performs intially in these language groups mirrors 
the functions that arc enacted through oral speech (Kulick and Stroud 
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1993). The following section discusses the oral use of language and looks 
at some cultural practices that underpin such use. 

INTERACTIONAL FEATURES 

In the study of oral interactions, and particularly pragmatic considerations 
in such interactions, considerable work has been carried out showing 
misunderstandings in commmunitation arising from different value 
systems and perceptions about the topics (e.g. Kasper 1989, 1992, 
Richards and Sukwiwat 1982), misunderstandings arising from the use 
of LI intonational patterns in L2 (e.g. Gumperz 1982, Mishra 1982), and 
and those arising from using LI thematic structure in L2 (Gumperz, 
Aulakh and Kaltman 1982). Gumperz (1982), for example, discusses the 
perception of native English speakers of an East Asian woman serving 
food in a cafeteria as rude because she asks customer if they wanted 
gravy with a falling rather than rising intonation - an element in her LI 
which had no feature of impoliteness attached to it. 

Other studies have gone beyond the language involved in 
interactions to ways in which oral interactions are structured in a society 
(Young 1982, Scollon and Scollon 1981, Scollon 1991). Scollon and 
Scollon (1981), who studied the Athabascan Indians in Canada, found 
that their conversation practices, including their use of a greater pause 
before speaking, led the American English speakers to perceive the 
Athabascans as silent, withdrawn and somewhat hostile, while the 
Athabascans perceived the Americans as rude, pushy and aggressive. In 
an interactive context the Americans felt they had to talk because the 
Athabascans would not say anything. The Athbascans, on the other hand, 
felt that they were never given an opportunity to speak. 1 (These should 
properly be regarded as propensities within an American sub-culture 
because of the multicultural composition of the American population and. 
as Tannen (1984) shows, even within a subculture, there are differences 
in speaking styles between males and females.) 

Scollon and Scollon (1991) also discuss another aspect of 
conversation suggested by Schegloff (1972): that the person who begins 
an exchange has the right to introduce the topic. Such an exchange may 
begin by the ring of a telephone or the doorbell, or someone putting their 
head into one’s room and saying something like ‘Hi Razika’ or ‘Excuse 
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me. John’, or by calling out for someone across the road. In each case it 
is the person who initiates the conversational exchange who introduces 
the topic of conversation.” It would be a very odd exchange if the person 
who is being called to a conversation were to begin to talk about, for 
example, his or her plans for the coming summer holiday. The expected 
behaviour is some form of a conventional response, like ‘hello’ on the 
phone or a simple ‘yes’ or a body signal that acknowledges that the cal! 
has been heeded. 

Using this framework. Scollon and Scoilon (1991) find that 
Chinese ‘callers’ frequently do not introduce the topic immediately so a 
speaker from an English-speaking background is puzzled about the point 
of the whole conversation, They suggest the pattern for Chinese speakers 
is not ‘call-answer-introducc the topic' but ‘call-answer-facework' and 
in some cases an optiona 1 topic. The topic is optional especially when 
favours arc being sought, and the supposedly idle chatter is part of 
‘ faccwork’ which allows the initiator to assess the situation for the likely 
success of the proposed request. Where it is judged that there is a high 
chance of success in getting what he or she wants, the real topic of the 
conversation is introduced: where it is judged that the chances of success 
are very low. then the topic is avoided and thus there is a saving of face, 
both on the part of the initiator and on the part of the second interactant 
who now does not have to say ’no' to a request, a point also made by a 
subject in Young (1982). 

The ‘faccwork’ portion of a conversational exchange has 
ramifications for cross-cultural communication, for it is quite likely that 
a Chinese speaker would not expect his caller to begin immediately with 
the topic and may therefore pay somewhat less attention to it. Scollon 
and Scollon (1991) conclude that the consequence of such a difference 
in expectation is that "both conversationalists may remember exactly the 
same details from a conversation, but each will ascribe quite different 
values to the items. This, we think, is the basis of the perennial uneasiness 
both Asians and Westerners feel in their mutual conversations” (Scollon 
and Scollon 1991:1 16-1 17). This is a rather broad generalization, but one 
that is worthy of further investigation. 

Faccwork is an element not just in Chinese conversational 
structure. It is also found in the writer's own culture (Gujarati) as in the 
example below. 
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{At a wedding reception, organised by the bride’s family, where 
guests are seated in rows and served food. The bride’s parents or 
relatives take special care to see that the immediate family and close 
relatives of the bridegroom arc fed well. B represents a person from 
the bride’s side and G from groom’s.] 

B: Have some more food. 

G: No, no, I am full. I have eaten too much, 

B: You haven’t eaten very much. Have some more (laddling 
some food, which is countered by B putting his hands over the 
plate so that food cannot be put onto it). 

G: No, no. 1 have had enough. 

B: Only a little. 

G: No, no ... (hands moving away from the plate slowly). 

B: I’ll just give you a little bit. 

G: No, no, I have eaten loo much (by now hands have moved 
away from the plate to its side, thus opening up a space for B 
to give G some more food). 

B: There, I’ll only pul a little on your plate (laddling some food 
onto the plate). 

G: OK, only because you insist. 

(Personal observations) 

Quite a complex ritual has been enacted in this exchange, with 
underlying meanings not evident in the actual words used in the moves. 
For G to have accepted more food as soon as it was offered would have 
diminished him in the eyes of B, as being a ‘khaadro* - a gluttonous 
person, but the Gujarati word is more pejorative. For B not to have 
insisted that G have more food would have diminished him in the eyes 
of G (and G’s party). This would be interpreted that the bride’s side was 
being mean in not providing enough food and making sure that guests 
were fed well. The ritual that is enacted leaves both parties satisfied, with 
no loss of face. 

The notion of face operates a little differently in the case of 
Nigerians (Igbo) according to Nwoyc (1992). He argues that prevention 
of loss of face for the group - defined as "any social unit larger than the 
individual, it is constituted concentrically by the nuclear family, the 
extended family, the dan, the village, the town, and the ethnic group on 
expanding order” (Nwoye 1992:3 15) - takes precedence over loss of face 
for an individual, underscoring the fact that in some communities the 
group has precedence over the individual or the immediate family. 

The discussion above might suggest that facework is not a feature 
of Anglo-Celtic societies. This is not so. The critical difference, however, 
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is that many Asian societies arc what is termed ‘high-face’ societies, 
where loss of face is fell very keenly and has greater social ramifications 
(see Hofstede 1986), 

The degree of explicitness and control in talk may vary from culture 
to culture also. Yokota (1994) studied videotapes of Japanese politicians 
discussing an issue on television and found that question forms which 
led to ‘ Yes/No’ response were rarely used because such questions reflect 
a strong degree of turn and topic control. The more common phenomenon 
was the usage of tag-like constructions which are weak in both turn and 
topic control. Similarly, in discussing an aspect of Nigerian oral 
interaction pattern, Bennett (1995) claims that explicit speech is directed 
towards children and that adult talk is more indirect, with speakers giving 
each other sufficiently detailed information for the listener to infer what 
is intended. To talk directly to an adult Nigerian is to treat the person like 
a child. The degree of implicitness in some cultures is summed up by 
Hoshikawa for Japanese thus: 

What is often verbally expressed and what is actually intended arc 
two different things. What is verbally expressed is probably 
important enough to maintain friendship, and it is generally called 
(aiemae which means simply ‘in principle’ but what is not 
verbalised counts most -Itonne which means ‘true mind’. Although 
it is not expressed verbally, you are supposed to know it by kan - 
‘intuition’. 



(Hoshikawa 1978: 228-229, cited in Hinds 1987:144) 

Another aspect of oral interactions that has a bearing on the 
development of interactions is the relative statuses of the participants. 
Beebe, Takahashi and Uliss-Weltz (1990) found that Japanese speakers 
of English in the USA included or excluded expressions of apology or 
regret in refusing invitations depending upon the status of the person who 
had invited them. This was in contrast to the dominant Anglo-American 
structure which was guided by the degree of familiarity with (he person 
making the invitation. Similarly, age is an important factor in many 
cultures, frequently determining the order of speakers (Scollon and 
Wong-Scollon 1991). 

A feature of oral interactions that reflects a different sociocultural 
orientation from that in mainstream English-speaking societies is the 
different ways verbal information is sought. Eadcs (1993) discusses the 
way Aboriginal speakers of English use direct questions to seek 
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“orientation information", such as clarification of topic, background 
details about people, time, place and setting, generally in the form of a 
statement with a rising intonation at the end. Where substantial 
information is sought, such as important personal details or reasons, 
questions are not used. Instead the person seeking information presents 
the information he or she has and then becomes silent, with the 
expectation that the interactant will supply further information on the 
topic introduced. These modes of verbal behaviour reflect the socially 
constructed and approved modes of behaviour. 

The patterns of oral interactions discussed above are not simply 
exchanges about goods and services, to use Halliday’s (1985) terms, but 
at a cultural level conform to certain expected behaviours, the non* 
fulfilment of which can result in social disapproval. Interactions in many 
cultures do not develop according to the Gricean principles of cooperation 
and the maxims of sincerity, clarity and quantity (sec also, Riley 1988, 
Harris 1995) because other more powerful social values such as face, 
harmonious relationships, age and status may intervene. 

The next section discusses how attitudes of learners can have an 
impact upon second language learning, and in some cases on learning in 
school contexts generally. 

ATTITUDES /; MICROLEVEL 

Attitudes can operate at the level at which learning activites are organised 
(microlcvel) or at the level of society (macrolcvel). Attitudes at 
macrolevel can lead to a rejection of both the content and processes of 
learning. While there has been much discussion in the literature about 
attitudes (c.g., Gardner and Lambert 1972, Oiler, Hudson and Liu 1977, 
Gardner 1985, Spolsky 1989), this paper does not dwell upon matters 
such as learners’ attitudes to the TL, the TL speakers, the target language 
culture, or the social value of language (see Tollefson 1991 and 
Fairclough 1989 for a critical discussion of some of these issues). Instead, 
it looks at attitudes at the level of learning itself, at a microlevel. Such 
attitudes include, for example, the attitude to the teacher as an authority 
figure, the attitude to text, criticism of others’ ideas, belief about how a 
second language is learned, and so on. Without going into the social 
psychology of attitude, a number of general observations about attitudes 
need to be made (see Ellis 1994). Attitudes are both cognitive (one can 
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think about them) and affective (have feelings and emotions attached to 
them). They are on a continuum rather than representing a dichotomy, 
that is, attitudes about things can be more or less favourable. Attitudes 
are formed as part of one's socialization and they are persistent though 
they may be subject to modification through subsequent experience. The 
point that needs emphasis is that these altitudes are shaped by actions and 
events experienced as one grows up in a particular culture and have an 
impact upon the cognitive functioning of an individual, a point 
emphasised by Gccrtz. 

The accepted view that mental functioning is essentially an 
intracerebral process, which can only be secondarily assisted or 
amplified by the vaiiou;; artificial devices which the process has 
enabled man to invent, appears to be quite wrong.... Rather than 
culture acting only to supplement, develop and extend organically 
based capacities logically and genetically prior to it, it would seem 
to be ingredient to those capacities themselves. A culturcless human 
being would probably turn out to be not an intrinsically talented 
though unfulfilled ape, but a wholly mindless and consequently 
unworkable monstrosity. 

(Gccrtz 1973:76. 78) 

These attitudes may be of varying strengths depending upon the 
precise experiences in our lives that have shaped them. In a survey of 
parental attitudes to the teaching of foreign languages, particularly 
recently introduced Asian languages like Chinese. Japanese and 
Indonesian, carried out some years ago in the stale of Queensland in 
Australia, there were quite lengthy comments from a few parents who 
could not see why the Slate was making Japanese one of the priority 
foreign languages (Postie and Mangubhai 1991). They wrote at length 
about the role of the Japanese in (he second world war. There was no way 
of exploring further whether these parents were themselves involved in 
fighting during the war or had lost members of their family, but it seems 
that the very strong feelings expressed about the teaching of the Japanese 
language suggest that their persona! experience, directly or indirectly, of 
the war would have shaped their altitudes towards the Japanese and their 
language. 

Another attitude that ESL/EFL learners may bring to their 
classroom, both in a context where English is spoken as a native tongue 
and where it is learned as a foreign language, is the high regard in which 
teachers arc held (Ting 1987, Kwan-Tcrry 1994), the socially grounded 
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inability of students to question them, and the reverential attitude towards 
the printed word. Such ESL learners come from cultures where teachers 
are held in high regard because traditionally they were the repositories 
of knowledge. In the Indian tradition, for example, a young man who 
sought knowledge - and traditionally it was knowledge of religious type 
- would seek a ‘guru’ or teacher to whom he would listen, and would be 
directed by him. The Hindi word to describe the ‘learner’ is chelaa which 
more properly translates as ‘disciple’ rather than learner. The relationship 
between the guru and the chelaa is asymmetrical and it is acknowledged 
overtly as such by bah parties. It has been socially constituted and thus, 
in a sense, approved, and has been recreated in each generation right up 
to the present. Children growing up within such a culture have abstracted 
from the multiple instances of teacher-learner events (reinforced by 
parents) a set of attitudes which determine their behaviour in that 
particular context. 3 They are resistent to easy change and early changes 
in behaviour can be marked by some discomfort and an acute awareness 
of the new type of behaviour. That some school systems and teachers 
encourage students to disagree with the teacher (with reasons) in certain 
contexts can be both a surprise and cause an initial negative evaluation 
of the teacher who encourages such behaviour, as shown in this exchange 
taken from Kumaravadivelu (1991:105-106): 

S3: This is ... 

S4: Large 

S3: Big size 

T2: Too big? Too large? Oh, some thing ... 

S3: Big for her ... and uh ... 

S4: The price ... 

S3: A little cost!* ... 

T2: Too expensive 

S4: No ... not ... a little costly 

T2: OK, so you won’t choose that because it is loo expensive ... 

S3: I think it’s costly. 

T2: Yeah, in English we say loo expensive. 

S3: I can't say costly? 

T2: Well, ... ( a long pause) Costly is OK, yeah, but more often ... 

probably wc say expensive.. 

S3: OK, you arc my teacher ... (laughs) 

T2: No, you don’t have to agree with me ... 

S3: I don’t have to? 

Kumaravadivelu says that there is an "almost derisive response with a 
sense of surprise”. 
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Altitudes at the microlevel do undergo a change, the rate and extent 
of which is dependent upon whether the second language learners are in 
a migrant context or in a context of ‘short-stay*. Laaksonen (1994) found 
that while international students (short-stay) take part in peer assessment 
under the guidance of the teachers, they are initially very reluctant to do 
this. Using semi-structured interview techniques she collected data that 
show that some of the students are willing to try out newer approaches 
to their learning in the new context, but they state that they would revert 
to previous ways when they relumed to (heir own countries. Given below 
is a reason by a Laotian student why he was willing to try peer assessment 
in the context of learning ESL in Australia. 

If you express your weak points and somebody knows your weak 
points then they dislike you ... when I was in our country, I was a 
bit shy, even though I couldn't or didn’t want to express my 
strengths or weaknesses to my friends or to my parents, but here I 
think more or less 1 can express or show other people my weakness 
or strengths. (Laotian student [F2] male) 

(Laaksonen 1994:220) 

In a social context where the effects of self-revelation are 
minimised and, in a sense, localised, this student is willing to allow other 
students to make judgements about the strengths or weaknesses of his 
writing, but such behaviour back home would, he considers, exact too 
great a price in terms of his or her standing in (he community. 

In the same study, other students from Indonesia indicated that they 
adopted as many of the behaviours suggested by their teachers as they 
considered might be necessary to achieve their goal of acquiring a 
qualification from an Australian university but were aware that they 
would need to go back to (heir own society and operate according to its 
norms for them to be successful. 

These examples suggest that attitudes at microlevel can undergo 
a change if the context of learning is conducive to such changes. The 
teachers need to provide an environment in which learners are willing 
to undertake newer behaviours, which in some cases, as described above, 
may go against the behaviours shaped by primary socialization. It is the 
sensitivity of the teachers to such potential mismatches between (he 
students* prior learning experiences and their current ones that may lead 
to a classroom milieu which facilitates the transition that the students may 
have to make (and in some cases the teacher also). 
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ATTITUDES 2: MACROLEVEL 

We all live in many different ‘worlds’: (he world of our own household, 
the world of work, the church, sports clubs, women’s clubs and so on. Gee 
(1990) refers to this as participating in different discourses in different 
settings. The world of the formal school system is a literate world in which 
full participation requires one to be initiated into particular literate 
behaviours that “instill problem-solving abilities and knowledge-creating 
resources” (Heath 1987: vii) and lie atthe other end of the literacy continuum 
from that which promotes only basic reading and writing. Schooling requires 
students to participate in complex forms of academic literacy even though 
their occurrence may not be widespread in all the communities in which 
the institutions are set. The sociocultural context of school can be very 
different from the one they inhabit outside school, with different values and 
different ways of interacting. In some cases there might be minimal 
intersection between the two. 

For many migrants, especially those who have moved from a less 
industrialised to a highly industrialised country, the change that is expected 
to be made is a very marked one and can be very bewildering if the social 
practices in the two countries are very different. To participate fully in the 
new environment immigrants have to develop another set of attitudes and 
values. Depending upon the age of the immigrants at the time of arrival in 
the new country, the new set of values and attitudes is developed to varying 
degrees, with some older migrants adopting only those aspects that enable 
them to operate in the workplace and carry out their daily social needs 
outside the home and their particular social group. 

For many children of migrants the first sustained contact with new 
values and attitudes occurs when they enter the formal school system, which 
generally reflects the values and attitudes of the dominant members of that 
society. 

Some migrant groups learn to makes changes in their behaviours so 
that they can take advantage of the perceived benefits that the new country 
offers them, without feeling that their cultural identity is being threatened. 
Ogbu (1991), for example, says that some 

] minority children do well in school even though they do not share 

the language and cultural backgrounds of the dominant group that 
are reflected in the curriculum contents, instructional style and other 
practices of the schools. 

(Ogbu 1991:29) 
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He cites examples of Punjabi and other East Asian students’ relatively 
strong academic achievement in British and Californian school systems 
resulting from the adoption of a strategy of “accommodating” to a new 
environment without becoming “assimilated” into it. In other words, they 
learn to operate in two worlds, the world in which they have been 
socialised and the new world into which the initiation for non-adults is 
through the formal school system. In most cases, both worlds are 
supported by the parentsof immigrant children because the second world 
is seen as an entry into prosperity. 

Other groups which have been colonised and are a minority in their 
own country, as in the case of the Aboriginals in Australia and the Indians 
in the USA and Canada, do not perform as well in the dominant 
educational system. These groups do not fully share power with the 
dominant group and tend to fall into the lower socio-economic groups 
in the country. They frequently have a history of brutal subjugation and 
denigration of their way of life. Such groups may reject outright the 
systems and values of the dominant group. Some Aboriginals in Australia 
react to the dominant group’s education system by resisting it or by 
ritualizing it (Teasdale 1990). Such ritualizing is explained by Christie 
and Harris (1985). In their study they found that Aboriginal students 
exhibited three beliefs about the way they would achieve their education: 

Firstly, their mere presence in school ritually endov/s them with 
education. Secondly, the careful performance of ritualised 
classroom activities (copying from the blackboard, reading loudly 
in chorus, etc.) is efficacious. Thirdly, the age grade stages as they 
move up through school (rather than by any particular school- 
learned skill like the ability to read and write). The individual 
creative and self-directed effort which is crucial to academic 
learning, is de-emphasised and, in fact, considered irrelevant. 

(Christie and Harris 1985:83) 

Attitudes at macrolcvcl toward the educational system of the 
dominant group or culture may result in two forms of actions: an attempt 
to learn the rules and forms of behaviours to operate in the dominant 
group while minimizing its effect on their own value systems, or an 
outright rejection of the values of the dominant group and therefore its 
educational system. Such rejection at the global level results in a rejection 
also of the new literate behaviours in the second language (or dialect in 
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some cases) that are critical in a formal school system. The choice is not 
a simple one, but as Cole and Bruner (1971) point out when 

cultures are in competition for resources, as they arc today, the 
psychologist’s task is to analyse the source of cultural difference 
so that those of the minority, the less powerful group, may quickly 
acquire the intellecutal instruments necessary for success of the 
dominant culture, should they so choose. 

(Cole and Bruner 197 1 :246, emphasis added) 

It would seem newer ways of educating the less dominant groups 
in a society need to be explored (Lucas and Katz 1994). In the Australian 
context, for example, two-way schooling has been established for isolated 
Aboriginal communities, where skills and knowledge from both the 
Aboriginal communities and the wider community are taught and highly 
valued. The processes of learning for the two types of knowledge and 
skills are distinct and relate to respective cultures. Importantly, the whole 
enterprise is controlled by Aboriginal people (Harris 1990). 

PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The paper has argued that the way and purposes for which language is 
used in one’s primary socialisation may have some impact upon second 
language learning and use. One pedagogical implication, especially that 
in relation to language use, is to sensitise teachers to the types of 
differences rooted in understandings about language use developed 
during the primary socialization of their learners and brought to the ESL 
learning task. These differences are more marked for learners from some 
groups whose primary socialisation instil values and attitudes that are 
quite differcrcnt from those of the target language speakers. However, 
any implications that are drawn have to take into account the precise 
backgrounds of the learners: (1) whether the second language is being 
learned in their home countries or in the TL country, (2) the age of the 
learners, (3) the level of literacy in the LI , (4) the power relations with 
the dominant group if learners come from a minority group, and so on. 
As a corollary to the sensitization of language teachers is the need for 
teachers to reflect upon the ways of learning that students bring to 
classrooms and consider some of these as strengths upon which future 
learning can be built (Maley 1984,Tinkham 1989,Lukc 1996). Evidence 
shown by Fillmore (1983) lends support to this. In her study of good 
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language learners she found that 4 of the 1 8 good language learners were 
shy and uncommunicative, but very attentive listeners and quite 
observant. While our current understandings about the role of interaction 
in the development of second language would lead us to believe that these 
learners might not have made as much progress as those who participated 
in classroom activities more actively, this was not the case. 

These children tended to pay close attention when their teachers 
talked to them, and they seemed to be observing, if not participating 
in, most of the activities dial took place in the classroom around 
them.... Such learners generally gave litUc evidence that they were 
learning anything, at least until they were prodded into making 
some sort of response to our elicitation efforts. Then they let us 
know that there is more than one way to learn a new language. 

(Fillmore 1983:165, emphasis added) 

The work of Fillmore and her colleagues is a reminder to the field 
of second language teachers, especially of English, to reflect on itself to 
see whether there might not be elements of Euro-centrism in the second 
language learning and teaching approaches that are advocated and are 
used in classrooms (see also Riley 1988, Tinkham 1989, Maley 1983, 
Barnlund 1987, Oster 1989, Burnaby and Yilin Sun 1989, Fairclough 
1989, HolUday, 1994 andTollefson 1991). 

The type of action that teachers may take in their classrooms 
depends upon the instructional context. Such action may be more difficult 
in some contexts than in others. For example, where classes have learners 
from a variety of backgrounds it may not be possible to devise one 
pedagogical solution. Teaching strategies that incorporate more group 
work or ones that make more explicit the demands of the task in a second 
language (see Oi 1986, Bassino 1986) need further investigation. On the 
oilier hand, there are contexts in which classes are more homogeneous 
in terms of the background(s) of the students. Two broad types of actions 
that are possible in such contexts are suggested, exemplified with some 
successful examples. 

The first type of action attempts to incorporate into classroom 
pedagogy certain aspects of 'me cultural practices of learners so that there 
is a greater compatibility between the teaching act and the ways of 
learning and behaving which students bring to the learning environment. 
One such early experiment was conducted in Warm Springs Indian 
Reservation in the USA (Phillips 1972), which showed that changes in 
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the participant structure in class so that the occurrence of speech was not 
dictated solely by the teacher resulted in a better learning environment 
for the students. 

Another successful example of culturally sensitive pedagogical 
modification is the Hawaiian Kamchameha Early Education Program 
(KEEP) (Au and Jordan 1981). In this early reading programme, the 
emphasis in reading was changed from phonics to comprehension. In 
addition, the classroom organisation was altered so that students were 
working in small groups (usually three to five students) in what were 
called ‘learning centers’. Direct interaction with the teacher on a one-to- 
one basis was limited to about 20-25 minutes per day. This approach has 
produced much better reading results. Au and Jordan (1981) conclude 
that: 

a major problem in teaching Hawaiian children to read appears to 
be that they do not recognise ordinary reading lessons as situations 
which call for the application of their full range of cognitive and 
linguistic abilities. The KEEP program seems to be effective at least 
partly because it employs a special type of reading lesson, one 
which resembles talk story and storytelling, major speech events 
in Hawaiian culture. 

(Au and Jordan 1981:151) 

More recently, Ladson-Billings (1995) studied the pedagogical 
practices of eight exemplary teachers of Afro-American students and 
identified three key factors: (1) the conceptions of self and others held 
by the teachers, (2) the manner in which social relations arc structured 
by the teachers, and (3) the conceptions of knowledge held by the 
teachers. Ladson-Billings’ work emphasises the critical role of cultural 
awareness in both the types of relationships that are established in 
classroom and in ways that knowledge is constructed. 

A similar sympathetic orientation can be seen in the work that is 
being carried out by the National Center for Research on Cultural 
Diversity and Second Language Learning in California. Its approach to 
ESL learning eschews a single model for all low English proficiency 
students. Instead, it seeks to encourage teachers to adjust the curriculum, 
and method of instruction, and to use the LI to meet the varying needs 
of students. Such an orientation encourages teachers to guide students 
towards the discovery of a deeper understanding of the pedagogical 
material through discussion that takes into account student ideas and 
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background, what Luke (1996) has described as taking into account the 
“cultural capital" that learners bring to learning. 

A somewhat different form of adaptation is suggested by Malcolm 
(1987), an adaptation that is two way. He suggests that both students and 
teachers have to change to meet the challenges of a particular classroom, 
a point not unlike that made by Jordan (1985): 

Educational practices must match with (he children's culture in 
ways which ensure the generation of academically important 
behaviours. It docs not mean that all school practices need be 
completely congruent with natal cultural practices, in the sense of 
exactly or even closely matching or agreeing with them. The point 
of cultural compatibility is that the natal culture is used as a guide 
in the selection of educational program elements so that 
academically desired behaviours arc produced and undesired 
behaviours are avoided. 

(Jordan 1985:110) 

The examples given above reflect an understanding of the language 
and learning practices of a group of students incorporated into 
pedagogical practices so that the disjunctive between pattci ns of learning 
and language use internalised during one’s primary socialization is made 
less marked. They do not suggest the transfer of social practices holus- 
bolus into the classroom because that may be quite inappropriate for the 
longer term development of academic abilities of students in an institution 
that is primarily a particular type ofl iterate environment (Olson 1977). 4 

The second type of action is exemplied by some work carried out 
in Fiji. In the Fijian context, particularly in the rural areas, there are very 
few reading materials in any language available, and both the indigenous 
Fijian and Indo-Fijian (East Asians) societies generally do not actively 
encourage wide reading. In the former society a ‘legitimate’ form of 
reading involves religious texts while in the latter the texts, for students, 
are school textbooks. (In urban areas the the range of reading is much 
wider for both social groups and many tertiary-educated parents do 
encourage wider reading, but the patterns of interaction based on book 
reading found in similar homes in English-speaking societies is generally 
absent (cf. Heath 1982, for example).) In order to bridge the gap between 
the types of reading activities fostered in schools and in the home 
communities, it was decided to provide high-interest, well-illustrated 
story books in English 5 for students in Grades 4 and 5 in rural areas to 
read on a regular basis in their clasrooms (see Elley and Mangubhai 
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1981a, 1981b, 1983, Mangubhai 1986b). The project, called Book Hood, 
placed about about 250 books into each of Grades 4 and 5 and teachers 
were asked to provide 20-30 minutes of classroom time for students to 
read them. 6 The reading activity replaced other activites in tire normal 
structurally-based ESL program. 

At the end of the first year the Book Flood classes were 
significantly be»tei than the control classes in English reading and 
listening comprehension and grammar, but not in writing. The 
experiment was carried on for another year into Grades 5 and 6. At the 
end of the second yea. the Book Flood classes continued the gains in 
reading and listening comprehension and grammar, and were 
significantly better thai. the control classes on a writing test. The modal 
mark in writing for the experimental group was 9 out of 10, while for 
the control group it was only 2, a difference that is obvious in the 
examples below: 

Experimental Group 

• One morning when Luke’s mother was washing, and the men 
were drinking yagona, Luke was boiling the water. 

• One day, Tomasi's mother was washing clothes beside the river, 
Tomasi’s father was drinking yaqona un a shady tree, Tomasi 
was cooking the food beside their house, and his brother was 
carrying buckets of water. 

Control Group 

• Is ther the women. in the tree. Mothe ritg in the tree thee was a 
looking at hes mother... 

• One day there boy Seru is make the tea to drinking his morth was 
the colth. 

• One day morning their were a house any village by the sea ... 

Moreover, an analysis of the results of a national examination at 
Grade 6 that only the indigenous Fijians took showed that students from 
Book Flood classes outperformed students from the control classes in 
Social Studies, Mathematics and even in the Fijian language test. 

This project provided opportunities for students to participate in 
behaviours in the formal school system that were largely absent in their 
societies, behaviours that are more critical for academic achievement as 
one moves up the grades of primary level into high school. It provided 
what Wells (1981) has suggested: 
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Where the skills associated with the representation of meaning in 
written language are not used or valued by the parents and other 
adults in the home environment, children will be less likely to accept 
the school’s valuation of them, or to receive encouragement to 
persist with tasks that they may initially find difficult or lacking in 
meaning. However, even with lack of home support, it should be 
possible for a child to make progress commensurate with his 
intellectual potential, if appropriate opportunities are provided at 
school. 

(Wells 1981:264 265, emphasis added) 

The type of books and the stress-free environment in which reading could 
be carried out by students made this an enjoyable activity for them and 
lent legitimacy to this behaviour within the classroom culture. 

A RESEARCH AGENDA 

The ESL field has not considered whether some approaches to learning 
that students bring with them can be utilised positively in language 
classrooms. For example, it is frequently staled in literature that some 
groups of second language learners arc predisposed to rote learn. Can this 
approach to learning be utilised in order to teach, particularly at lower 
levels, chunks of languages that would be useful in conversational 
interactions and encouraging these students later to analyze them so that 
the resultant linguistic knowledge can be used more creatively? Tinkham 
(1989), for example, compared attitudes of Japanese and American 
students towards both rote learning and more creative learning and 
compared students’ performance, given similar rote learning tasks. He 
found, that his Japanese subjects did belter at the rote learning task than 
the American students and suggests that teachers should take advantage 
of the strengths of students. 7 

Following suggestions made by the National Center for Research 
on Cultural Diversity and Second Language Learning and those of Lucas 
and Katz (1994), there is a need for the ficlu of TESOL to look at the 
place of the first language in second language learning. To take ihe 
specific case of translation, we need to determine whether such 
behaviours assist in language development at some siage of second 
language learning, possibly at the earlier stages. 8 Current practices have 
tended to frown upon translation and have encouraged students to think 
in the second language as much as possible. In fact, we do not have any 
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research to show at what stage students begin to think more in the second 
language and resort to translation only when there is a serious problem 
in communication or understanding. In fact, it may be that translation is 
net a fusion of proficiency in the second language per se. Mangubhai 
(1991) found that one of his subjects tried to comprehend the second 
language from the very early stages of her learning and resorted to 
translation of utterances only when comprehension problems were 
encountered. It is likely that even at more advanced stages a certain 
amount of translation may occur when comprehension difficulties arise. 
The role of translation in second language learning should become part 
of our research agenda so that we have a better understanding of the 
cognitive behaviours of learners at various stages of proficiency in second 
language (see also Cohen 1995). If research were to show, for example, 
that there is a transition to thinking more in the target language at a 
particular level of proficiency (the definition of which, admittedly, may 
present another problem to solve), then teachers could begin to give 
positive encouragement to a shift towards thinking more in the second 
language for those students who theoretically ought to be able to do so. 

A number of recent studies have shown that, for some learners, 
writing in LI and then translating it into English produces a belter product 
than when there is no opportunity to think through and write in the LI 
(Kobayashi and Rinnert 1992, Brooks 1993). Similarly, Kem (1994) has 
shown that there is a role for translation in second language reading if it 
is used sensibly. These studies are an acknowledgment that translation 
does occur and that research needs to determine the circumstances under 
which it is most effective. 

If research shows that ceilain approaches brought by learners to 
the task of learning a second language are an impediment to second 
language development then we can turn to the problem of the most 
efficacious ways in which teaching can be organised to take into account 
the learners’ approaches. More importantly, it can begin to investigate 
effective ways to assist students in making the transition from their ways 
of learning toother, more efficient, ways of learning, taking into account 
the important role of affect as it relates to changes that teachers might 
wish to see in their students (see, for example, Oi and Kamimura 1995, 
who use a certain pedagogical strategy to raise the awareness of their 
students about the requirements of an argumentative essay in English). 

Minimally, the research agenda in the area of cultural factors and 
second language learning should address the following questions: 
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1. (a) What are the teaming approaches and strategies second language 

teamens of different cultures bring to the teaming task? 

(b) Which of these approaches or strategies do not lead to more efficient 
teaming? 

(c) Which pedagogical (and oilier) strategics are most effective in helping 
students to incorporate other approaches and strategies to second 
language learning? 

2. (a) Does a gradual change to oilier forms of instruction advocated in the 

literature on ESL teaching (for example, interactional) produce a belter 
result than a sharp disjuncture between the instructional and learning 
modes of the learners and of the classroom? 

(b) Is this transition tied to level of proficiency or can it occur at all levels? 

3. Is there a change in affect, lowering the affective filter (Krashcn 1982), 
when pedagogical approaches take into account [lie learners’ view of 
knowlege (and skills) and the manner of tlicir acquisition? 

CONCLUSION 

This paper has argued that primary socialization is a process of 
legitimizing language use in a society so that some uses become more 
salient and socially approved, while other uses arc not given a social 
value. In learning a second language, learners have to learn to use and 
value other uses of language, which incorporate attitudes that may be in 
conflict with those developed during their primary socialization. Such 
conflicts are not easily resolved by some and require a sensitive approach 
on the part of the teacher in the classroom. In some instances values of 
the learner group may be so different, and their experiences at the hands 
of a dominant group so negative, that there may be a complete rejection 
of the values of the dominant group, with (he resultant lack of 
achievement in the educational settings reflecting those values. 

The paper also has also discussed selected examples of successful 
pedagogical approaches which take into account the cultural practices of 
learners or provide types of experiences which are absent in a social group 
but which are critical in an English-speaking educational context for 
success in that system. Through the discussion of the above matters and 
a suggested agenda for research, the question po:od by Riley (1988) at 
the beginning of this paper is answered in the affirmative: that cultural 
factors do need to be taken into account when teaching a second language 
and not be conflated into a factor such as individual differences. 
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NOTES 

1 What Scollon and SoolJon found with the Athabascan Indians is also true in Fiji . 
When I worked in the Curriculum Development Unit of the Fiji Ministry of 
Education I had to chair occasional meetings called to consider some changes in 
curriculum that were advocated by the Minister of Education. Fiji has two major 
ctlmic groups, the indi genous Fijians and the Indians. The lat t er were a bit like the 
American English speakers that Scollon and Scollon ( 1991 ) described, and if there 
was a pause they would begin speaking. In order to ensure that the Fijian members 
of the staff present at the meeting also had the opportunity to express their views, I 
frequently had to nominate them and ask them for their opinion. It was usually 
obvious from their replies that the matter under discussion had been given some 
thought by them and Ural they had followed the discussions quite closely, and they 
made a valuable contribution to the discussions. 

2 Compare, however, buying an ice-cream, for example, where the topic is introduced 
immediately - ‘one nmi-and-raisin, please* - because the context for tlx: interaction 
is predetermined and the attention of the seller is automatically expected. 

3 Compare the attitude of tire Chinese towards children’s achievement at school. 
Education is regarded as an individual affair by both child and parent. If children 
do not do well at school, they are blamed, not Uk school or teachers (Pieke 1991 ). 

4 Martin Nakata (1993) has attacked this assumption, arguing that the western 
education system should be problcmatised vis-a-vis learners from a society that has 
been colonised. He stales that “to represent the {Tones Strait] Islander [in Australia] 
in oilier thematic schemes without making problematic the policies of ‘culture’ itself 
would be to accept epistemological schemas already in place, and to accept ‘givens’ 
and ‘Uiken-for-grantcd’ apparatuses that constitute fundamental premises between 
the dominant and the Islander" (p. 342). 

5 English was chosen because there was little appropriate reading matter for children 
in the vernaculars. In addition, by Grade 4 students have been learning English for 
three years and it becomes the language of instruction from Grade 4. In the the first 
three years the language of instruction is cither Fijian or Hindi. 

6 One half of the experimental group read them silently using the USSR method 
(McCracken 1971), while the other half spent their allocated time in a Shared Book 
approach to reading (Holdaway 1979). 

7 Role learning is a ‘dirty’ word in education but in certain contexts it may be an 
appropriate solution, especially in cases where there are only a few instances of a 
concept so that searching for the correct attribute may not be possible because of 
fewer trials. 

8 Translation has been suggested as a positive strategy by. for example, Oxford ( 1 990). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recently the role of culture in language (caching has become increasingly 
important. In Australia, for example, cultural understanding has been 
included as the eighth key competency and cultural elements have been 
included in the curriculum statements and profiles for Languages 
(Australian Education Foundation 1994a) and English as a Second 
Language ((Australian Education Foundation 1994b). At the same time, 
the understanding of what culture is and the ways it reflects language has 
changed considerably. In particular the relationship between culture and 
the everyday spoken language used in a society is something which has 
only recently come to be studied (for example Mocrman 1988). This 
paper will examine the relationship between spoken language and culture 
from the perspective of language teaching and look at ways in which the 
study of naturally occurring conversation can be a useful tool in 
developing the teaching of culture in interaction. 

The idea of incorporating cultural material into a language program 
is not new. What is new in contemporary approaches to language and 
culture is the ways in which cultural material is understood. In particular, 
those aspects of culture which underlie the ways in which people 
communicate every day arc of particular importance in a communicative 
approach to language teaching. If languages are taught on the basis of 
messages that need to be communicated in the language, the appropriate 
ways to communicate such messages in the culture also needs to be 
taught. That is. the communicative approach must be a cultural approach 
if it is to achieve the objectives it has set for itself. 
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It is indisputable that the communicative approach to language 
teaching has revolutionized language programs and language text books. 
Language teachers are now aware of the language functions which 
students need to be able to control, and of the tasks which students need 
to be able to accomplish through language. However, the revolution has 
only gone so far. The cultural implications of using language to 
communicate have often not been fully recognized. When a person begins 
to communicate a message in another language, s/he not only begins to 
exploit language functions, s/he begins to function within a cultural 
context. In fact s/he begins to participate in a culture. 

Many of our current materials, while focusing on communicatively 
important language functions, present those functions within a cultural 
context which is often the culture of the learner, and in many cases within 
the school or university culture of the learner. In fact, many language text 
books written for foreign learners outside the country of the target 
language strive to be as relevant to the culture of the learner as possible 
(Kramsch 1993), often neglecting the target culture cm- separating it from 
the language material in the text. Text books written in the country of 
the target language, however, may contain much cultural material, but 
without making it explicit. 

Language learners may therefore receive little input about the way 
the languagewhich they arc learning is used by native speakers, but when 
language learners use the target language to speak with native speakers, 
they immediately begin to participate in the target culture. The 
communicative approach equips learners with things to say, but it has 
usually not equipped them with the cultural knowledge they need in order 
to know what to say when and to whom. For example, a text book may 
give a scries of forms for requesting in the target language, but may not 
provide information on the politeness level of these forms or the 
appropriate context in which such forms can be used. Faced with this lack 
of knowledge, the learner usually falls back on the only cultural 
knowledge s/he has - his/her own culture. Sometimes this helps, but 
sometimes it can lead into disaster. Things which can be appropriately 
said at a given point in a conversation in one culture may not be 
appropriately said in another culture at that point in a conversation. 

The divergence between the materials which are used for language 
teaching and the actual ways of speaking used in the languages they teach 
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can be seen in examining some specific examples of interactions in which 
language learners are likely to be involved. In many cases, the text books 
simply do not consider the necessity for indicating different cultural 
perspectives of common language-based activities such as beginning or 
ending a conversation. For example, Crozet (1995) has shown that 
available text books for tertiary level French students arc very limited 
in the amount of information they give about the patterns of interaction 
in French, However, the problem is much more general. 

TEXT BOOKS AND THE SOCIO-CULTUREAL COMPONENTS OF 
' SIMPLE 'LANGUAGE 

It is the argument of this paper that even very simple language has the 
potential to reflect cultural differences between languages. However, text 
books tend to ignore the possibilities for differences. In some cases, texts 
are pruned of information which is not felt to be relevant to the point 
under discussion - this is particularly the case with opening and closing 
sequences in dialogues. In other cases, they present the information in 
such a way as it distorts actual practices or they present an oversimplified 
picture of practices in conversation which conceals the potential for 
difference. We can see these factors at work in the ways in which greeting 
and farewelling arc presented in text books for French and Spanish. In 
each case, the picture presented by the text book is not an accurate 
reflection of conversational practice in the language. 

Starting a conversation in French 

Beginning a conversation is a very important activity and one which 
establishes clear first impressions in encounters with new people. U 
involves much more than just saying “hello", as there arc a number of 
rituals about when to say “hello”, making eye contact with you 
interlocutor, and what else you say which arc important in beginning to 
talk. The beginning of a conversation is an important part of the 
conversation, and talk here establishes an interaction in a way wh«ch may 
be pleasant or unpleasant. Also, the talk carried out in conversational 
openings is quite highly structured (sec for example Schcgloff 1986). It 
is therefore particularly important that students who arc learning another 
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language leam the appropriate ways to begin a conversation in the target 
language culture. 

There are some striking differences between the ways that 
conversations get started in French and in Australian English, and 
learning to begin a telephone conversation is something which is 
introduced quite early in language text books. In a typical beginners text 
in French {Espaces 1 Capelle and Gidon 1990) which is shown in Figure 
1, the student is given a brief introduction to telephone conversations in 
French. 




Figure I; Telephone opening in Espaces 1 

In this text there arc two conversations. In the first conversation 
there is a wrong number. The conversation begins with the caller saying 
alio the French word for answering a telephone followed by an enquiry 
about the number. The answerer gives his correct number and the caller 
apologizes. In the second call, the caller begins with a number, then says 
alio and checks the number. This lime it is the correct number and so the 
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answeier gives his name and asks who is calling , the caller gives his name 
and the answerer recognizes him. Even though the people do not 
recognize each other initially, it can be seen that they are friends because 
the answerer calls the caller lu the familiar form of ‘yon*. In this 
conversation, there are a number of problems, the most important being 
that it is the caller who speaks first. This is not what happens in English, 
and »he question can be raised about whether or not this text is providing 
information about a cultural difference in French. The study of telephone 
openings (Liddicoat 1995) suggests that thic is not typical. The usual 
beginning of a telephone call in French has the form given below. 

C: Caller 

A: Answerer 

((ring) ) 

A: alio 

C: oh Yves, 

A: ou?-is 

C: e'est Valdrie 

A: ah bonTjcur Val ‘lie. 

C: Doniour 

A: ga va? 

C: ouais ga va e‘_ t.oi? 

A: ouais 

C: je te derange? 

A : ben non 

C: dis, je veux savoir ... 

A: hello 

C: oh Yves, 

A: yeah 

C: it ' s Valerie 

A: ah heTile Valdrie 

C: hello 

A: how are you? 

C: okay and how about you? 

A : okay 

C: am I bothering y u? 

A: no 

C: well, I want to know... 

(Source: Barraja-Rohan 1994) 

What can be seen here is a conversation between two people who 
know each other, but who arc not sure if they arc speaking to the right 
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person. It can also be seen that it is the answerer who says alio here not 
the caller, just as in English. Then the caller checks the name to see if it 
is really Yves she is talking to, he says it is and then Vaterie identifies 
herself. After that they ask how each other are and then proceed to the 
telephone conversation. The text book example has not shown any of 
these features, but instead gives a misleading picture of the nature of 
telephone openings in French - one which will not be useful for the 
learner to follow when talking with native-speaker friends. 

There is more to starting a conversation than just saying hello. 
Significant differences exist between French and English in many of the 
ways in which interaction are begun. In her study of interaction between 
French and Australian employees in a multinational company in Australia 
B6al (1990) found that the situation was quite complex and that many 
interactions could break down at this fundamental stage. 

The example given below is an example of an interaction between 
two Australians when one has to enter the o f fice of the other. 

Typist: ((at door)) excuse me, Anna. 

Anna: ( (looks up) ) 

Typist: ((walks in and shows papers)) 

one? 

(Source: B6al 1990) 

What can be seen here is a situation in which Anna is in her office with 
the door open. The typist wants to make a query about the text she is 
typing. She stops at the doorway and attracts Anna’s attention. When she 
is acknowledged, the typist walks up to her and begins to speak. This 
example can now be compared with an example involving two French 
people doing the same thing. 

Denis: ((looks up as Catherine walks into 

office) } 

Catherine: est-ce qu'il fact Zaire caper le 

rapporr. ? 

Should I get the report typed? 

(Source: Bdal 1990) 

Here a different set of principles is involved although the situation is the 
same. Denis is in his office with the door open and Catherine wants to 
talk to him about some typing. It. this case, Catherine walks into the office 
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without attracting Denis' attention, and Denis looks up as he notices her 
come in. After this Catherine begins to talk. In this example there is a 
very different set of rules about how to treat an open doorway (walk in 
or not walk in) and who is responsible for noticing the other (in French 
the person approached has to notice the person approaching, but in 
English the person approaching has to get the attention of the person being 
approached). 

When people from different cultures meet, these conflicting rules 
cause problems. For an Australian, an office is personal space and the 
open door represents a barrier which people can only cross once 
permission has been given. To enter an office without such permission 
is an invasion of personal space and is viewed negatively in the culture. 
Therefore, if you want to enter an office in an Australian cultural context, 
you have to seek permission to enter, and this lakes die form of attracting 
the attention of the person who occupies the office. Because the office 
is a contained space, this means that the area beyond the office represents 
a different space and the occupier of the office has no reason to pay 
attention to people outside the office, even if they arc visible. In the 
French cultural context, however, an office is part of the common work 
environment and so an open door is not a barrier. Instead, the open door 
makes the office a part of the shared space of the woikcrs in the company. 
Also, when a French person notices that there is someone in the same 
space as him/her, s/he should make eye contact with this person. It would 
be rude not to do so. As the doorway to an office is not a barrier, the 
occupier of the office should acknowledge people who enter h's/her field 
of vision as soon as they do so. even if they arc outside the office area. It 
can be seen in these two examples that there is a culturally different way 
of understanding how space is organized and that this understanding 
affects the ways in which people interact. 

Saying “goodbye” in Spanish 

An important, and often difficult, part ol any conversation is the closing. 
In any conversation, there is more to ending the talk than just saying 
"goodbye”. Closings have to be negotiated so that all of the participants 
feel happy to end the conversation and so that none of the people involved 
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is felt to be impolite or unfriendly (Schegloff and Sacks 1973). In short, 
there are appropriate times to say goodbye and there are appropriate ways 
of saying goodbye. 

The introductory Spanish text book, Dos Mundos (Terrell, 
Andrade, Egasse and Mufioz 1990a), gives only the information shown 
in Figure 2 about saying goodbye in Spanish. 




LOS SALUPOS Y LAS DESPEDIDAS 

-Mucho gusto. -<,C6mo cst£ usted? Hasta luego. 

-Igualmente. -Muy bien gracias. 

Figure 2: Opening and dosing a conversation in Dos Mundos 

The text book provides just a single lexical item which equate with 
‘goodbye’, although the list is far from complete. What the text book docs 
not give is a description of the ways in which these words can be used. 
Obviously, the understanding that a language learner would get from such 
a text is that hasta luego is equal to English goodbye , and that they are 
used in similar ways in closing a conversation. In the workbook (Terrell, 
Andrade, Egasse and Mufioz 1990b). as an additional reading, the 
following information is given; 

Cuando una persona sc va, tambidn es coslumbre despedirse 
dandolcs la inano a todos otra vez y dicicndo por ejcmplo, «Adfos», 

«Nos vcmos», «Gusto dc vertc» o «Hasta mafiana*. Los saludos v 
las despedidas pueden durar mucho tiempo, pero valen la pena. 
jMuchos hispanos creen que las relaciones humanas son m4s 
importanies que cl tiempo! 

(When a person leaves, it is also customary to say goodbye by 
shaking hands with everyone once again and saying for example 
"Goodbye”, "We’ll meet again", "Good to sec you", "See you 
tomorrow" Greetings and farewells can last for a long time, but 
they are worth the effort. Many Hispanic people believe that human 
relations are more important than time.) 

(Terrell, Andrade, Egasse and Munoz 1990b:42) 
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The work book gives some additional information compared with 
the text book, such as the importance of shaking hands when leaving, and 
also a number of new vocabulary items to fill the goodbye slot. It indicates 
that the process of farcwelling may take a large amount of time, and also 
gives a cultural basis for this. What is highlighted here is the amount of 
time spent say . ig goodbye. This description is actually quite a contrast 
to the wave and hasta luego shown by the text book. 

With this in mind, consider the following conversation, recorded 
at a wedding reception in Bogota, Colombia (Fitch 1991). The 
conversation is between a guest and the two hosts. The hosts are brothers 
and the reception is held in their home. They do not know the guest. The 
guest wants to go home. What could be simpler than saying goodbye at 
the end of a party? Here is the actual conversation 

G: Gucsi 
HI: First Host 
H2: Second Host 



G : me voy . 

Hi se va? pot qu«5? 

G: la tarjetica dec la m.uy clara mente que de 7 

a 10 

y ya son las 10:30. 

H2 : pero que ya./ yo hasta las cinco 

y m{e:lia de la mafia ]na estov aqui = 

G: t heh hen heh j 

G: =pero me tengo que i r - 

HI: =hmf, que se tiene que ir. y por one . 

G: per que vivo let i os ] 

H2; [pero] no imoor: :ta 

HI: hmf . dizque me voy asf no 

mtrfS, me voy ] 

G: (heh heh r.a ha ha haj 

(0.3) 

pero es tengo que sal ir a eager bus.- 
H2: =no, no, luego le lie! vemos ! 

HI: <to:iT.e! se 

otro ttaguito ! rar.o i 
H2 : (o se vaj con 

Albert o que vive per alia y tiene carro 

G: I'm leaving. 

HI you're leavi r.g ? why ? 
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G: the little card {invitation} said very clear ly 

from 7 to 10 and it's now 10:30. 

H2 : but so what . I'll be here until five 

th(irty in the momjing 
G: [ heh heh heh ] 

G: =but 1 have to ao = 

HI: =hmf, that you have to go. and why . 

G: because I live f far away 1 

H2: [but that] doesn't matter 

HI: hmf. says he's going just like 

just like { that, I'm going } 

G: [heh heh ha ha ha ha) 

(0.3) 

G: but it's that I have to go catch a bus - 

H2 : no, no later {we'll take] you 

HI: [ ha:ve } another 

little drink [brother] 

H2 : f or go ] with Alberto 

who lives out there and has a car 



(Filch 1991) 

After this conversation the guest returned to the party and remained there 
for another hour before finally leaving. 

To someone operating in an English cultural framework, this would 
appear to be a very uncomfortable situation. The guest wants to leave, 
the hosts are preventing him and denying the guest the right to decide 
for himself when it is time to go. In an English environment, this sort of 
behaviour may be acceptable for people who know each other well, but 
for total strangers it is most unusual. 

In the Colombian cultural context, this is not an unpleasant 
conversation. This is a friendly exchange, and not only that, it is a typical 
exchange when leaving a party. In the transcription, the conversation 
proceed., rapidly., the utterances are latched on to each other without 
pausing or hesitation, or else they overlap. If this were uncomfortable, 
then wc would expect indications of thio, such as hesitations and pauses, 
from all or participants or from the guest at least. Moreover the guest is 
laughing when his reasons arc denied and that the laughter is pre-emptive 
- it js a response to a guess about where the turn was going. Pre-emptive 
laughter is typical of a response to humour (Scherzcr 1985, Sacks 1978). 
These sorts of features of this segment of talk show us that this is not a 
confrontation. What can be seen here is a typical ritualized utterance 
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which occurs during leave-taking at a party. Its equivalent in English 
would be something like: 

G: 1 have to go now 

H: well it wds nice of you to come 

G: thanks for a wonderful party 



What can be seen happening here arc two different culturally based 
sets of rules about what is appropriate behaviour when leaving a social 
gathering. For speakers who know these rules the interactions flow in 
acceptable and friendly ways, fof those who do not know the rules each 
of these interactions allows the possibility for serious misunderstandings. 
I will return to this potential conflict later, but fust let us examine the 
rules which underlie the Colombian closing sequence. Fitch (1991) 
describes the routine as being made up of a four part sequence in which 
each part performs a specific function in achieving the entire routine: 

1 . Guest announces an intention to leave 

2. Host asks for an account of this behaviour 

3. Guest provides an account 

4. Host denies the account and/or offers an alternative 

"This is played out as follows: 



1. G announces intention 

2. H asks for an account 

3. G provides account 

4. H denies account 
G: 



me voy. 
sc va? por que? 

la laijetica deefa muy clara mentc 
que de 7 a 10 y ya son las 10:30. 
pero que ya, yo hasta las cinco y 
m[edia dc la mafia]na estoy aqui= 
[ hch hch hch ] 



This routine is then repeated: 



1. G announces intention 

2. H asks for an account 

3. G provides account 
4a. H denies account 
4b. H denies account 

G: 



-pero me tengo que 
-hmf. que sc lienc que ir. 
y porous, 
por que vivo ic ljos 1 

[pero] no imyoi::ta 
hmf. di/.que me voy asf no 
mftls, me voy 1 
[hch hch ha ha ha ha] 
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In these examples the guest's laughter comes at the end of each 
completion of the sequence. These two sequences are followed by an 
incomplete third repetition of the sequence: 

3. G provides account pero es tengo que salir a coger J2us= 

4a. H denies account =no, no, luego le lie[vemos] 

4b. H provides alternative [ ip:me ] 

se otro traguito [ mano ] 

4c. H provides alternative • (o se va] con 

Alberto que vive por alia y tiene cairo 

What can be seen here is a definable sequence, with recognizable 
stages which the participants proceed through in order to accomplish the 
purposes of the talk. This routine is part of the talk you go through in order 
to leave and it is a leave-taking, but with different rules from leave-taking 
in English. Firstly, you cannot leave without going through this ritual as 
it would be considered rude. Moreover, leaving immediately after this 
ritual would also be considered impolite. The usual time to leave is about 
ar. hour after having expressed your intention to your host and having 
yielded to his/her argument that you should not go. In addition, it would 
be considered impolite if the host did not try to dissuade the guest from 
leaving as the denial shows interest in the guest. To omit this would 
indicate boredom or antagonism - it would mean that the hosts had not 
really wanted the guest at the party at all (Fitch 1991). It is quite simply 
that the elements in this sequence which to English eyes show the most 
confrontation in Colombian eyes show friendliness. “Hosts vigorously 
oppose guests' leaving whether or not they have a sincere interest in the 
guests' remaining” (Fitch 1991:220). 

The English leave-taking given above also presents a possibility 
for misunderstanding. It has the form: 

1 . Guest announces intention to leave 

2. Host expresses regret 

3. Guest thanks host 

4. Both parties close the conversation and guest leaves 

For a Colombian, this sequence would appear to be most impolite, as it 
expresses a negative attitude toward the guest and also a negative attitude 
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from the guest who does not wish to continue to enjoy the host’s 
hospitality, 

WHAT DO WE NEED TO TEACH ? 

The situation shown here with (he Colombian leave-taking ritual is an 
extreme example. However, there arc many situations in everyday life 
in which the sequencing of talk shows culturally determined practices. 
Take for example: 

• How do you start a conversation? 

• What do you say when someone asks you “Did you have a good 
weekend”? 

• What are the functions of questions such as “How are you”? Are 
they legitimate questions about the state of one's health or are they 
used as ritualized utterances? In either case, what are culturally 
appropriate things to say in this position? 

• What do you say at the end of a conversation to show that it is time 
to end but which lets your interlocutor know that you are not trying 
to escape? When is it “safe” to end a conversation? 

• How do you change the topic so you can talk about what you want 
to talk about but not upset the person you’re talking to? 

• How do you get to tell a story or a joke? 

• Can you interrupt? How do you interrupt? Where do you interrupt? 
In French an interruption which is co-opcrarivc (that is it is about 
the same idca/proposition) is a sign of interest, in other languages 
it may be perceived differently (cf. Kerbrat-Orrcchioni 1993). 

It is vitally important that learners of a language learn at least some 
of these things. These arc the sorts of things they need to know if native 
speakers are going to consider them interesting and appropriate partners 
in talk. Language users who can control some of these things will have 
satisfying encounters with native speakers, those who don't will have 
difficulties or negative experiences in talking with native speakers. If 
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culture is seen as linked to everyday conversation, we can get to a level 
of culture which can make or break an interaction. If language learners 
understand the cultural rules that others use, they can have satisfying 
interactions in the target language, if they do not understand them, then 
they are likely to be involved in situations in which polite behaviour is 
interpreted as impolite and friendliness as unfriendliness - guaranteeing 
a negative experience of the target culture, its people and its language. 
This does not mean that learners arc to be assimilated into the target 
culture, rather they have to fmd their own third position between the two 
cultures involved (Kramsch 1993, Liddicoat 1997). As such, it is the 
learners’ ch" : ce to decide how much of the culture they will use in 
constructing this third position, however, in terms of language teaching, 
the learners need information about the culture in order to construct their 
identity. It is not vital that learners’ language production is nativelike in 
this sense. It is vital that their perception is informed by native speaker 
norms. The language learner needs to understand what native speakers 
mean when they use the language, even if they do not choose to replicate 
native speakers’ behaviour. 

Any contribution to talk achieves an effect and this effect is 
interpretabie by other participants. However, what effect is achieved by 
any particular contribution may vary from language to language. That 
is, not all structurally similar utterances arc intcractionally similar. All 
utterances do something in conversation and we achieve our identity in 
our own eyes and in the eyes of others by what we do in conversation 
(Sacks 1984). While it is not appropriate in language teaching to require 
learners to be someone they are not, nonetheless learners need to know 
the consequences of the interactional choices they make. Language 
learners need to know what communicative effect their talk is likely to 
produce and how they will be perceived by native speakers of the 
language. If they choose not to adopt native spcakcr-like norms, this 
needs to be an informed choice. 

In order for learners to understand the interactional consequences 
of their verbal behaviour, wc need to know more about how speakers of 
languages structure their talk, Wc also need to know what people actually 
do with their language, not what they think they do, as many of the 
culturally loaded aspects of language use can be deeply ingrained and 
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unconscious. As such we need to use naturally occurring data and detailed 
micro-level analyses, which allow us to see exactly what is going on in 
a speech situation, if we are to describe the cultural conventions which 
make up this particular aspect of conversational interaction. What such 
study shows, then, is the nature of the rules of language which underlie 
an encounter. It has given us a grammar of the speech event and has 
allowed us to work out how utterances are functioning within the speech 
event to achieve the goals of the participants. 

The rules which apply in speaking a second language cannot be 
‘picked up’ by the language learner unless s/he has extensive exposure 
to the target culture. Even then some aspects of culture such as closing a 
conversation may be difficult to pick up. Language learners need to be 
exposed explicitly to the cultural rules which govern speaking in the 
target language (Crozet 19%). The cultural basis of talking, the norms 
of interaction, need to be incorporated into language programs in a 
systematic way, just as other aspects of communication need to be 
incorporated. If the language leaching profession is serious about leaching 
language communicatively, second language learners need to be 
equipped with conversational skills to interact successfully with native 
speakers. Information from the study of conversational rules provides a 
central link between language and socio-cultural norms which can form 
the basis for materials and program designs which incorporate this aspect 
of language into the second language program. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this paper is to show how conversational English and 
sociocultural norms can be taught in an ESL/EFL context and have been 
taught successfully in adult ESL classes by utilising the findings of 
Conversation Analysis as well as aspects of pragmatics. In so doing, a new 
methodology to teach conversation is emerging which has been the result 
of nearly two years of classroom-based research (for more detail, see 
Barraja-Rohan and Pritchard 1995a, 1995b and Barraja-Rohan and Pritchard 
forthcoming). This new methodology is being encapsulated in a coursebook 
that is being currently developed and trialed. The coursebook that Ruth 
Pritchard and I are presently writing is designed for Migrant Access and 
aims at lower intermediate to upper intermediate (ASLPR 1 / 2+). 

This paper will be structured as follows. First, I will give a 
definition of conversation and outline the reasons why we need to teach 
it. Second, I will give a rationale for the creation of the coursebook by 
explaining how some difficulties in teaching conversation can be dealt 
with and by looking at what is involved in conversation. Lastly, I will 
explore the teaching methodology and what needs to be taught. 

WHY DO WE NEED TO TEACH CONVERSATION? 

We need to teach conversation simply because conversation is an 
everyday and pervasive phenomenon. Conversation takes the form of a 
spoken interaction between participants. It has a social purpose as 
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ordinary or casual conversation “is the predominant medium of 
interaction in the social world” as Drew and Heritage put it (1992:19). 
Drew and Heritage (1992) go on to say that ordinary conversation 
constitutes the base of all kinds of spoken interaction such as what is 
called institutional talk. Institutional talk is characterised by spoken 
interactions that lake place in a formal setting like schools, hospitals, 
government offices, and so on and includes service encounters. Therefore, 
we need to thoroughly understand ordinary or casual conversation and 
be able to use it to operate effectively in society. This is why it is 
imperative for second language learners to be familiar with the intricacies 
of ordinary conversation so they can have access to the target language 
community and become social participants in that community. 

WHAT IS AT PLAY IN CON\'ERSATlON? 

Conversation is not just an exchange of words. It also involves body 
language (ie. kinesics) such as facial expressions, head movements, and 
gestures, as well as proxemics or distance between conversationalists, 
prosody such as rhythm, intonation, pitch and sentence stress, and 
finally norms of interaction which operate at the unconscious level. All 
the paralinguistics mentioned above as well as the norms of interaction 
can be culture specific and often arc. According to Crozcl (1996) the 
norms of interaction which require special attention in language 
teaching are those which have highly culturally specific components, 
so I shall refer to them as sociocultural norms. These sociocultural 
norms are found for instance in openings and closings, turn-taking and 
the use of silence, making, accepting and rejecting an invitation, and 
so on. It is because of the above that Conversation Analysis is especially 
useful in teaching conversation as to quote Button and Lee (1987): 

Conversation Analysis is concerned [with studying! the social 
organisation of natural languagc-in-use. The concern is with the 
study of the activities or doings of conversationalists and with the 
means whereby they achieve order and organisation where they 
may be observed to have so achieved it. 

(Button and Lee 1987:2): 

In conversation, the relationship between participants (that is social 
distance and status), their intentions and the cxlcmal context in which 
the interaction is held also play a part. Conversation Analysis docs not 
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concern itself with all of this but pragmatics does, in particular politeness 
theory as formulated by Brown and Levinson (1987), So, I would like 
to include as part of the sociocultural norms the notion of politeness which 
can be viewed from two angles: positive and negative politeness. Positive 
politeness is roughly the expression of solidarity, whereas negative 
politeness is roughly the expression of restraint, of not imposing. 

RATIONALE FOR CREATING 4 COURSEBOOK TO TEACH 
CONVERSATION 

ESL teachers have expressed a number of concerns in teaching 
conversation, and the creation of the proposed coursebook is intended 
to address the difficulties outlined in the following sections. These 
difficulties tend to result from the lack of a theoretical framework and 
the fact that conversation is a complex phenomenon, a complexity not 
always fully appreciated in the field of education. 

Lack of theoretical framework 

The teaching of conversation is not generally based cn a particular 
theoretical framework but rather on the teaching of conversational 
strategies and/or the use of communicative activities which often result 
in the language teacher having an ad hoc approach. Because the ESL 
teacher is not given a firm direction as to what needs to be taught in 
spoken interaction, teaching conversation is often equated with making 
students talk. Therefore, s/he tends to re. . on a range of communicative 
activities such as role-plays, games, etc. and her/his own imagination, 
as well as a selection of activities from various coursebooks, which is 
not always a satisfactory teaching methodology. Conversation is very 
complex and usually coursebooks do not provide a detailed explanation 
and description of the phenomena of spoken interaction which 
Conversation Analysis succeeds in capturing. As a result, the language 
teacher may find leaching conversation a daunting and perplexing task; 
as one of my colleagues commented: “I don’t want to teach conversation, 
I wouldn’t know where to start.” 

Making students talk 

Another difficulty faced by the ES L teacher is how to make students talk 
especially when the teacher has tried a number of activities and lias run 
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out of ideas. By talking about conversational features and placing them 
in a cross-cultural perspective (which is dealt with in more detail below), 
teachers will no longer be confronted with this problem. 

The aim of the proposed coursebook 

The proposed coursebook to teach conversation is based on the findings 
of Conversation Analysis but also lakes pragmatics into account. It 
intends to explicate what conversation is about, by looking at the 
following: 

• How conversation is orderly, 

• How conversation is structured and organised, 

• How utterances are sequentially placed, 

• In what sort of context spoken interactions are taking place and how 
context is created by participants, 

• What language conversationalists use (spoken grammar and idioms), 
how they interact, what activities they perform, and how they orient 
their talk to each other, 

• What the relationship of the participants is, and how this influences 
their interaction. 

• What sociocultural norms are used. 

• How language and culture arc interrelated, 

• What paralinguistic features arc used and what function they fulfill 
in (he interaction. 

TEACHING CONVERSATION: A COMPLEX PROCESS 

Teaching conversation as opposed to just getting students to talk 

The aim of the conversation class is more often than not to make students 
talk. However, just getting students to talk is not teaching them 
conversation. It is simply providing students with an opportunity to talk 
but no teaching of conversation is taking place. Students may be learning 
from using English but in doing so (hey are not taught how conversation 
works and how participants manage talk-in-intcraction. They arc doing 
no more than practising their English. Sometimes students arc given 
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conversational strategies, but what arc these conversational strategies and 
how do they help second language learners make sense of a talk-in- 
interaction? It seems to me that these conversational strategies are only 
useful in the case of repair and do not help to understand the interaction. 
These conversational strategies will be dealt with later. 

Focus on spoken grammar as opposed to written grammar 

Often in the conversation class, the focus is mainly on linguistic form, 
but not necessarily on the grammar of spoken English which needs to 
be looked at and distinguished from written grammar. L2 learners should 
be made aware that there is such a thing as a grammar of spoken English 
which is different from written grammar. McCarthy ana Carter (1995) 
advocate the teaching of spoken grammar and show that naturally 
occurring conversation has distinct syntactic features compared with 
written English. For instance, there is ellipsis of the subject, predicate 
and auxiliary as in “dun no”, “not a problem”, “never heard of it”, “wanna 
come?”, etc. In teaching conversation, we aim to make L2 learners sound 
natural and not like a bock, as this can be alienating. According to 
McCarthy and Carter (1995) students should be given a grammatical 
choice and informed that “certain grammatical forms, revealed by corpus- 
based scrutiny of spoken English, enable a greater degree of interpersonal 
and intemetive language uses ...” (McCarthy and Carter 1995:207). 

Focus on meaning and interaction as opposed to accuracy 

The focus on the linguistic features of written grammar tends to become 
the only point of correction, neglecting the conversational features related 
to the interaction. Indeed, focussing simply on written-grammar accuracy 
ignores the fact that participants in talk-in-interaction also look for 
meaning rather than just grammatical accuracy. In fact. Conversation 
Analysis reveals that native-speakers also make a number of linguistic 
errors (which are performance errors) in the course of their interaction 
yet the participants am able to carry on their convention. If the message 
conveyed by one of the participants is unclear, conversationalists have 
resources to deal with such communication problems through the use of 
repairs. There arc different kinds of repairs, such as self-initiated self- 
repaired, other-initiated self-repaired or other-repaired etc, the first of 
thescbcing the preferred type of repair and the latter two often taught as 
conversational strategies. 
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TEACHING CONVERSATION USING CONVERSATION ANALYSIS 
AND ASPECTS OF PRAGMATICS 

To be able to teach conversation to second language learners as described 
in this paper, students must have achieved a minimum language level. 
For our own purposes, they need to have acquired the basic structures 
of the language before they are ready to look at spoken interaction in more 
detail. So we shall target the conversation class to lower-intermediate 
(ASLPR 1) and upwards. It must be noted that Conversation Analysis is 
used as the main framework for the courscbook and elements of 
pragmatics are included to explain politeness and the relationship 
between participants. 

Teaching real life language 

One primary concern in teaching language and especially conversation is 
the question of transferability of skills and knowledge. In other words, we 
want to make sure that what we teach is going to be used by students once 
they step into the real world. If we use authentic or unscripted conversations 
and teach naturally occurring language, that is the language that 
conversationalists use in an ordinary everyday conversation, students will 
be belter prepared for what they find outside the classroom. If what we teach 
is real life, then students will be able to transfer that knowledge into the real 
world. Widdowson (1978) raises this issue of transfer of ability, 
distinguishing between language in use or communicative language and 
usage or grammatical rules when he says: 

It is likely lo be easier to extend a knowledge of use into new 
situations and other kinds of discourse than it is to transfer a 
knowledge of usage, no matter how extensive, to an ability to use 
this knowledge in the actual business of communication. 

(Widdowson 1978:17) 

This point further reinforces the need to teach what is spoken in 
the street as opposed to an ideal ised and reconstructed version of language 
in use. This is another reason why Conversation Analysis is so pertinent 
in second or foreign language teaching because it only examines naturally 
occurring conversations and looks at the organisation of these and the 
social activities that take place. 
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The choice of topics in a multi-ethnic class: adopting a cross-cultural 
perspective 

Selecting topics can be a headache in a multi-ethnic classroom. A 
number of issues arise such as: which topics are appropriate for the 
whole class, which ones are too sensitive, will students feel concerned 
by the topic selected, and will the topic be relevant to their needs? The 
cross-cultural perspective deals with these problems as smdents discuss 
the conversational features and the sociocultural norms studied in class 
in relation to both the target language and their LI. The following 
illustrates how the cross-cultural perspective addresses the issues 
mentioned above. 

The cross-cultural perspective is concerned with highlighting 
cultural differences in conversational styles and norms of interaction 
between different cultures. However, it also gives L2 students an 
awareness not just of the divergences but also die similarities that may 
exist between the sociocultural norms of their own culture and those of 
the target language culture, and how the sociocultural norms arc mapped 
onto the language. My own observations o f L2 learners have shown that 
students do not always realise this kind of positive transfer into the target 
language. 

Approaching conversation from a cross-cultural perspective gives 
students an opportunity to explore their own cultural identity and 
explain to some degree why they operate the way they do. It also shows 
respect for students’ cultural entity and enables second language 
learners to be valued for their differences. Students are always willing 
to contribute to this type of discussion as it is a matter that directly 
concerns them and is particularly relevant to their needs, since learners 
at some stage will have to interact with native-speakers of English. 
Moreover, the cross-cultural perspective may unveil some of the reasons 
for the communication difficulties students may have encountered, and 
they usually take this opportunity to relate incidents or stories that 
illustrate a point covered in the lesson. 

1 would like to stress that in highlighting cultural differences both 
Conversation Analysis and pragmatics are used, particularly the 
politeness theory elaborated by Brown and Levinson (1987), which has 
proved very helpful for more advanced learners (that is learners at 
ASLPR 2 and above). 
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TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Tne teaching methodology has an iterative structure as the approach is 
exploratory and students are able to continuously refine their 
understanding of the concepts taught (refer to Figure 1). In the awareness 
raising phase, concepts drawn from Conversation Analysis are first 
observed from authentic or unscripted videoed conversations then 
explained. In the reflective phase, students discuss the concepts in relation 
to their experience of them in L2 as well as in LI, that is, how these 
concepts are or are not applied in their LL At this pe : nt, the discussion 
becomes cross-cultural. In the experimental phase, students experience 
these concepts in pairs or small groups through role-plays or simulation 
activities. 

As a result of this experimentation, students often discover new 
issues which may entail looking at new elements *.r concepts. These 
issues are raised during the introspective phase where an evaluation of 
students’ conversations (or analysis if the conversations are videoed) is 
conducted. The new elements are then discussed, which leads to 
exploring further the concepts that were initially taught. In addition, in 
the experimental phase, students may produce a pragmatic transfer from 
their LI onto English which is first identified and evaluated during the 
introspective phase (for more inf armation on pragmatic transfer or failure, 
sc' Kasper in press a and b). Students then reflect on this by contrasting 
LI sociocultural norms with those of L2. In the cultural evaluation phase 
which follows, the reasons for the mismatch between the sociocultural 
norms of LI and L2 are explored; this can be achieved by looking at 
politeness theory and how politeness is mapped onto the language (see 
Figure 1). 

CONVERSATIONAL FEATURES AND SOCIOCULTURAL NORMS TO 
BE TAUGHT 

Prosody 

Piosody. that is intonation and sentence stress, needs to be taught as an 
integrated part of conversation. Prosody needs tc be contextualised as it 
is an interactional phenomenon. Therefore, it cannot be studied in a 
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dissected form away from the conversation from which it has been 
extracted. For instance, intonation is important on tag questions such as 
right?, feedback tokens, assessments and tumtaking. and it reflects the 
speakers’ feelings. 

Kinesks 

Body language or kinesics cannot be ignored in the conversation class 
as most communication is done non-verbally. Gaze and head movements 
are significant and not always interpreted or used similarly across 
cultures. Not only must emblematic gestures be taken into account but 
also iconic ones, as both types of gestures help decipher an interaction. 
Emblematic gestures are “culture specific and substitutes for words” or 
idioms according to Poyatos (1988:98)- gestures such as waving the hand 
to say goodbye - whereas iconic gestures are shaped in relation to what 
is being said (sec Schegloff 1984). 

Feedback tokens and assessments 

Feedback tokens such as yeah and right and assessments such as fantastic, 
great, that's bad , etc arc important as they point to the listener role in 
the interaction. Intonation on these is crucial to understanding their varied 
functions, particularly in the case of feedback tokens (see Gardner 1995a, 
1995b). 

Teaching functions through the notions of adjacency pair and 
preference organisation 

Adjacency pairs form an exchange in which the second pan of the exchange 
(called the second pair part) is conditional upon the first part (called the first 
pair part) and is normally placed contiguously. Examples of adjacency pairs 
arc greeting followed by greeting, request followed by grant or refusal and 
leavertaking followed by leave-taking. The notion of adjacency is useful 
because it helps to predict what should come next, since adjacency pairs 
arc sequentially placed. However, if the second pair part of the adjacency 
pair is not provided then its absence indicates that there Ls something wrong 
in the interaction. Where the next tclion is something other than the second 
pair part, this next action may indicate something which needs to be dealt 
with before the second pair part can be provided. 
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The notion of ‘adjacency pair' provides an explanation for the use 
of linguistic functions which have traditionally been listed but not 
explained; the focus has mainly been linguistic and not interactional. 

Teaching just a list of functions is not satisfying for either the 
learners or the language teacher as proceeding in this way 
decontextualises the social activity and does not provide an explanation 
of: 1 ) how functions occur sequentially in spoken interaction, 2) how they 
are shaped and used, which is revealing of the sociocultural norms at play, 
3) how and why they can be embedded in a presequence, which also 
reflects the sociocultural norms used, such as a pre-invitation or a pre- 
request, and 4) how to recognise and interpret a missing second pair part. 

Lastly, teaching a list of functions does not prepare students for 
the variability of language-in-use found outside the classroom. 
However, the notion of ‘adjacency pair’ captures all the above and 
enables students to analyse the interaction to find out what is really 
happening. In addition, it shows that some adjacency pairs can be 
multifunctional depending on the context as, for instance, the pair 
Lovely meeting youlLovely meeting you, which can be used as part of 
an introduction or as a leave-taking at the end of a conversation where 
an introduction has taken place. 

Moreover, adjacency pairs arc closely related to the preference 
organisation system that governs conversation, which further enhances 
their structural significance in spoken interaction. Preference 
organisation shows that participants orient their talk in a particular way 
depending on whether the second pair part of an adjacency pair is a 
preferred or a dispreferred response. For instance, the preferred response 
for an invitation is acceptance whereas the dispreferred response is a 
rejection. Preferred and dispreferred responses have different turn 
shapes. A preferred response comes immediately aflc. the first pair part 
and is normally short and structurally simple, whereas a dispreferred 
response often comes after a delay, is usually longer and structurally 
more complex. The concepts of 'adjacency pair’ and ‘preference 
organisation’ are exemplified in the following excerpts taken from two 
videoed authentic conversations which arc briefly analysed. The first 
excerpt is between two native-speakers of English: 
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Apology 

1-M: SvJv 're ycu at Ftotscray row 4 $ 
2. (0.3) 

Apology : First pair part ( FPP) — > 3 . R* Twe : 11 , I came here to ajp^lcgisaT 

4 . tor not bringing tack ny took . 
Silence here . It is usually the sign 5. (0.5) 

of a dispreferred response. 

‘oh -l’ is a newsmarker and here — * 6. M: ch-i 

it also prefaces a dispreferred 

response. 

The second pair part (SPP) is not 7. (0.31 

provided, so the apology has not 8. R: <1 go[t a letter- ) 1= 

been accepted as yet. Instead, this 9 . M : [ ( bcck<° ) ] 

lack of a second pair part 10. R: =got a letter f ran you yesterday; 

occasions an insertion sequence 11. M: <right> , 

whereby M is trying to establish 1 2. R: saying ;= 

why R has not returned his book 

yet and why ' e got the reminder 

notice a week late. 

13. M: = voi should'vegot it le&t weak 

14. actually ;= 

15. R: =bec- was. in my pige- >wall it 

16. oight've been there last v«ek 

15. I found it in ny pigeon-hole 

16. c ves terday ; = 

17. M: =<uhhy:h> ; 

18. R: saying it vas overdue ;= 

M is still not satisfied with R‘s 19. M: =<ri_:ght> ,= 

e.xplanation so the interrogation 20. R: =ard I dich't even realise I'd 

continues. Indeed. R has not 21. taken the took out of the 

indicated which book he is 22. cut of the i&C ; 

talking about. It is only later that 23 . (0.5) 

he mentions which book it is and 24. M: chov could yoi> - - 

that he has actually returned, it at 25. R: ~‘<xs this is ny.- th it is ny 

line 38 9 26. crursebcok . 

27. (0.5) 

28. card I just assured 

29. I' (d bolu qht this cairsefcook 

30. Mi [TanhdT] 

31. R : along with the other students ' 

32 . foDur sebocks ; = 

33. M: ->yeah .< = 

34 . R: -<so I opened up the bock r^rer 

35 . and there is the- the ; ( . ) 

36. you knew 4 - 

| 37. Mi -cri :ght> 
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Once M understands the situation 
better, she wants to make sure that 
R has proceeded correctly in 
bringing his book back. She is 
concerned that the procedure of 
returning the book to the Self Access 
Centre may not have been respected, 
in which case it would mean extra 
work in retrieving the book or the 
possibility of losing the book, both of 
which she wants to avoid. 



Laughter, a device often used in 
troubles-lalk (see Jefferson 1984 a). 
It’s R who initiates it and who 
continues laughing while M 
reciprocates it only very briefly. This 
suggests that R is experiencing some 
discomfort, that there is a some 
problem. End of the insertion 
sequence, line 65. 

Acceptance of the apology .7 he SPP 
is given. In saying that everything 
should be fine, R wants to reassure 
M that the procedure has been duly 
respected. At line 69, M shows that 
she is fully satisfied with the 
procedure of bringing the book back 
and has accepted the apology. 



38- R: =thing so I gave ic 

39. to [^Andrew; (0.4)3 = 

40. M: [>the pocket (...)<’ 

41. R: =to give lack ; = 

_ 42. M: =right ; 

“ 43 . R: -Iso you should've got it 

44 . backl . 

45. M: er through Andrew i= 

46 . R: -yep ; ( (clears throat) ) 

47. Ms haven't seen Andrew . 

48. R: <wsll he may've put- I 

49. think he just put it in 

50. the- in the ^x . 

51. (0.5) 

52. M: ri:ght .= 

-»S3. R: =1 hepe so .=[be told m]e= 
54- M: [hh hope] 

55. R: =he$did$; (h)uh( (h)uh (h)uh] 

56. M: ((h)uh(h)uh] 

57. R: (h)uh (h)uh (h)uh (h)uh 

58. ((h) uh (h)uh (h)uh (h)uh] 

59. (4: flhcpehetcokthe car: dcutl 

60. of the loans' fex , 

61. (and put it in the pockety] 

62. R: (T$I told him to put the] 

_ 63 . can dS back, in the beck-= 
— > 64. M: =okay .= 

65. R: =in the back of the bock ; = 
— > 66. M: =okay .= 

67. R: =4.1 think everything 

68. should be fine -i= 

— > 69. M: =all right .= 

70. R: =yes yes . 



Sociocultural norms: example of an invitation between non native 
speakers of English 

The next excerpt comes from a conversation between three learner; of 
English who were having a conversation in class. It is considered an 
authentic interaction as the students were not given any directives as to whul 
they should talk about. At the start of Uic conversation, N (a Thai female 
student) introduces A (a new Swiss female student) to B (a Thai male 
student). 1 must add that N hardly knew A as the latter had just started an 
English course at the time of die conversation and certainly did not know 
B at all before the conversation. 
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Invitation: FPP — > 

Silence is a sign of a 
disp ref erred response, ie. a 
rejection { see Davidson 
1984). No SPP is given so A -» 
hesitatingly reformulates her 



1 N: emwe have program: v/e want 

2 to- go to Switzer land _= 

3 A: =>ye_L.ah<;“ 

4 N: =can you give us some em 

5 bdea about: Swi tzerland_ 
b <is it beautiful , 

7 A: Tim ; 

8 N: all that , yeah _ 

3 A: Tyeah I can do like that;=* 

10 will you come to me at 

11 iiomect 

12 (0.9) ( (B moves toward A) ) 

13 A: it- at- ein at my home I have 

14 em wery much prospect 

15 about Swit zerland ; you 

16 can come alter this schoo l 

17 when we: _ 



invitation. 

The interturn gap is again-* \n 
prefacing a dispreferred 10 

response. The hesitation 20 

" u::h ” , followed by a hitch 22 

" tsk ” and a filler "well" are 23 

all delay devices typical of a 24 

dispreferred response. No 
SPP is given in the fob > wing 



(0.3) 

P: u : ; h tsk well we just 
plan to go there some- 
( some where in the t future; 
A: [hm mm . 

B : trm hm , 

A: m hm , 



lines; the invitation is not 



taken up. 



The problem in this unsuccessful interaction is not really a lack of 
function, as A can issue an invitation even though it is not quite 
grammatical, but the lack of sociocultural norms. In effect, A has not 
respected the sociocultural norms attached to English because: 1) she did 
not try to establish some common ground with the two invitees; and 2) 
she did not make a pre-invitation whereby the availability of the invitees 
is checked before making her invitation. That the inviter creates some 
affinity with her invitees before inviting them is imperative. Indeed, its 
absence accounts for the lack of response to her invitation indicating that 
there is some kind of problem with her invitation which produced 

embarrassment in all participants. 

Other examples of norms of interaction which arc arc affected by 

socio-culturul differences include: 
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• Turn-taking and overlaps. Turn-taking can be culture specific in 
terms of intertum gaps (pauses between turns), which can vary across 
cultures and the amount of overlap tolerated in different cultures. 
Tumtaking is also very much linked to intonation as, for example, a 
level intonation contour may indicate that a speaker has more to say, 
or a falling intonation on acknowledgment tokens such as right and 
okay can denote a pre-closing. 

• Openings and closings. Openings and closings arc also governed by 
sociocultural norms. In Australian English, a typical opening is done 
with a greeting immediately followed by a health inquiry which is 
usually not a genuine one. In saying How are you, native speakers are 
not, generally speaking, really interested in one’s health and in most 
cases do not want a detailed account o? one’s state of health. This typical 
opening is not necessarily true for all cultures. Furthermore, in English, 
closings are usually done with a pre-closing which often involves, for 
instance, either assessments such as great or good and/or 
acknowledgment tokens such as okay or right pronounced with a falling 
intonation before participants take leave of each other (for more details 
on closings see Button 1987). 

CONCLUSION 

Teaching conversation to L2 learners has traditionally taken the form of 
getting the students to talk. The new methodology outlined here draws 
on the findings of Conversation Analysis and aspects of pragmatics to 
incorporate both the critical features of spoken interaction and the 
sociocultural norms of interaction. Thus, this methodology provides the 
language teacher with a theoretical framework, a structure and a direction 
to teach conversation. It enables the language teacher to have a better 
understanding of the complexities of conversation nd hence of the 
conversational features that need to be taught. Furthermore, it provides 
L2 learners with the means to analyse spoken interactions to make sense 
of what the interactants are doing, so that L2 learners can communicate 
more effectively in English. Knowing the sociocultural norms of the 
target language gives learners an entry point into the cultural attitude of 
that community. As the focus of die proposed methodology is not just 
linguistic but also interactional, students arc better prepared to tackle new 
situations and cope with the language used outside the classroom. Finally, 
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the approach used in the proposed methodology could also be applied 
to foreign language teaching to minimise the cultural shock often 
experienced when first interacting with speakers of the target language. 

NOTES 

1 Paper presented at the 1996 ACTA-ATESOL (NT) National Conference and 
the 7th TESOL In Teacher Education Conference. 
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APPENDIX: CONVERSATION ANALYSIS TRANSCRIPTION 

The conventions used in the transcriptions in relation to intonation 
contours are adapted from the Jefferson transcription system by Gardner 
(1995b). These conventions are: 

. full fall . slight fall 

level , slight rise 

l medium rise ? full rise 

The reminaing items arc the Jefferson conventions: 

t J 

yea:h 

nine o clock 
°it*s okay 0 
00 spccics 00 

T 
I 
(.) 

(0.5) 



latchmg indicates contmuous stretch of talk 

indicates simultaneous talk 

the colon indicates lengthening of sound 

the underline indicates sentence stress 

the hyphen indicates abrupt cut off or glottal stop 

the degree sign indicates talk that is softer titan the surrounding 

talk 

the double degree sign indicates unvoiced talk 

indicates a shiift in pitch going up 

indicates a shift in pitch going down 

indicates a very short pause or micropausc 

indicates the length of the silence in seconds in relation to the 

surrounding talk 
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>anyway< 

< anyway 
<maybe> 

huh 

(h)uh 

hh 

Stliat’s a pityS 
((clears throat)) 

(( )) 



the signs > < indicate talk that is fast' r n the surrounding 
talk 

the sign < at the beginning indicates talk that starts quickly 
the signs < > indicates talk that is slower than its surrounding 
talk 

indicates laughter 

(h) indicates plosive quality 

h’s indicate audible aspirations 

the $ sign indicates laughing while talking 

the double brackets indicate co-activity relevant to the 

interaction 

indicates talk that is not clearly audible 



Sources: Akinson and Heritage (1984), Gardner (1995) , Jefferson 
(1984b), Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson (1974), Schegloff (nd). 
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USING CONTRASTIVE RHETORIC 
TO TEACH WRITING: SEVEN PRINCIPLES 
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INIRODUCTfON 

Since the publication in 1966 of Kaplan’s seminal article ‘Cultural 
Thought Patterns in Inter-cultural Education’ in which he proposed that 
rhetorical patterns and the ways writers shape paragraphs shape and 
organise texts were culturally specific, a number of studies have been 
undertaken in an attempt to prove or disprove the proposition. Kaplan’s 
paper stemmed from his analysis of a corpus of English compositions 
written by native speakers of languages other than English. The corpus 
showed that there were problems that seemed to be both systematic and 
unique to speakers of particular languages. For example, in a much quoted 
passage, he suggested that in some ‘Oriental’ writing the expository 
paragraph developed by “turning and turning in a widening gyre” (Kaplan 
1966:10), but in English followed a linear sequence with a paragraph 
normally beginning with a topic statement which was then supported by 
examples or illustrations. 

The motivation for this early work in Contrastive Rhetoric was 
pedagogic. “At this stage in the evolution of contrastive rhetoric there 
was no great interest in understanding the origins of the matters under 
study, rather, the interest was primarily in finding solutions to an 
immediate pedagogical problem” (Kaplan 1988:277). This also helps 
explain why these early studies in contrastive rhetoric focused on the 
English writing of these students rather than on their writing in their LI, 
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This awakening of interest in Contrastive Rhetoric studies developed 
naturally from the interest and faith in Contrastive Analysis that had 
begun in the States in the late fifties and early sixties. Contrastive 
Analysis was based on the belief that linguistic differences between the 
target language and the first language would be difficult for students to 
learn and that similarities between the two languages would be easy for 
them. The first was called negative transfer, the second positive transfer 
so “What the student has to learn equals the sum of the differences 
established by contrastive analysis" (Banathy ct al. 1996:37 and cited by 
Jackson 1981). Contrastive Rhetoric extended this to encompass 
rhetorical structure and viewed the student’s problem in writing in a 
second language as one of negative transfer (Matsuda 1 997). In summing 
up 25 years of Contrastive Rhetoric, Leki (1991) reports that it is in 
writing classes that Contrastive Rhetoric has been seen to have the 
greatest potential value. 

Over the years. Contrastive Analysis has restricted its claims to 
being able solely to predict potential causes of student difficulty and error 
and Contrastive Rhetoric has similarly softened its claims. Nonetheless, 
it emerges clearly that writing is a culturally variable activity and 
successful writing in a language goes beyond a command of the grammar 
and lexicon of the language. In this chapter, we will investigate the 
potential uses of Contrastive Rhetoric in the leaching of writing by 
itemising a number of principles that need to be considered to ensure that 
the Contrastive Rhetoric is appropriately undertaken and its results 
appropriately used. 

PRINCIPLES 

Principle 1: Rhetorical style in Language A can only be discovered 
by studying authentic texts in Language A 

It was after studying the English writing of international students whose 
first language was not English that Kaplan proposed that writers of 
different languages structure texts in systematically different ways. He 
did not study texts written by those students in their first language. Hinds 
(1983), while acknowledging the importance of Kaplan’s work, has 
argued that, in order to identify paragraph and text structures that tire 
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language specific, essays written in a particular language for an audience 
that speak that language should be analysed. Hinds’ ( 1983) advice should 
become the first principle for all people engaged in the study of 
C mtrastive Rhetoric. 

It is dangerous to make assumptions about the way texts are 
structured in an LI from studying L2 texts written by speakers of the 
L 1 . We would, I think, be suspicious of the findings of a Chinese scholar 
who claimed, on the strength of analysing the Chinese writing of 
English-speaking students, that ‘Anglo’ styles of rhetoric were evident 
in the Chinese writing of the students. Kaplan’s 1966 article has met 
with much criticism on this score. For example, Mohan and Lo(1985) 
provide evidence that not all Chinese writing is circular. They give an 
example of a deductive paragraph taken from the Analects and quote 
several Chinese books on composition in which student are taught the 
importance of each paragraph containing a main idea. For the same 
reason, we must be cautious of Kaplan’s (1972) claim that a traditional 
Chinese essay style, the so-called eight-legged essay, still exerts an 
influence on the writing in English of Chinese students (Kirkpatrick in 
press). 

More recently, Kaplan (1987) has stated that he now 
believes that all of the models of paragraph development that he 
identified in his 1966 article are possible in each language but 
that each language has a clear preference. Languages and their 
writers are versatile and can use different rhetorical patterns for 
different communicative purposes. An example of this operating 
at the level of sentence can make this clear. In Modern Standard 
Chinese, for example, the normal unmarked clause order in 
complex sentences is subordinate clause before main clause, 
while the opposite sequence is the preferred sequence in English 
(Kirkpatrick 1996). Chinese, however, can employ a main to 
subordinate sequence and English can employ a subordinate to 
main sequence. The decision writers take upon which sequence 
to use will depend on variables such as the communicative effect 
(hey wish to achieve or which aspect of an argument they wish 
to highlight. It would be very hard to detect this natural 
versatility of language simply by analysing texts written in the 
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students’ L2. Authentic texts in the relevant language must be 
studied to discover how writers of languages employ rhetorical 
structures. 

Principle 2: Contrast like with like 

Literacy is complex, diverse and culturally influenced. Even within a 
defined discourse community such as a university, text types are 
characterised by their diversity. Bernstein (1977) defines an academic 
discipline as a set of practices through which students learn to work within 
a received frame. One discipline is distinguished from another by using 
a different set of practices. Cross-disciplinary differences have been well- 
documented (Becher 1989) and there are several levels of disciplinary 
dialects operating in a university (Taylor 1978). Discourse communities 
are exceedingly complex. As Scollon argues, an individual has to learn 
how to communicate and find an identity “within a matrix of . . . multiple 
and competing systems of discourse” (Scollon 1996: 10). This complexity 
is mirrored in all cultures. Liddicoat ( 1997a), for example, has shown that 
there arc marked differences in style between French literary and 

scientific texts. 

It is therefore important to establish complementarity between the 
text being studied in the Li and the use of that type of (ext in the L2 if 
the aim is to use the results of the Contrastive Rhetoric for pedagogic 
purposes. We need to be sure that we are comparing like with like and 
to be aware, as we shall see below, that particular text types and styles 
may have different uses in different cultures. 

Principle 3: Texts are written by people for people 

In the potentially rather dry work of the analysis of texts, it is all too 
easy to forget that texts arc written by people and for people. Those 
working in the field of Contrastive Rhetoric must first remember that 
individual writers can imbue any text with a personal and idiosyncratic 
style, and second that all texts arc written for an audience of one sort 
or another and that the audience can play a role in the shaping of any 

text. 

Argumentation is a social, intellectual, verbal activity serving to 
justify or refute an opinion, consisting of a constellation of 
statements and directed towards obtaining the approbation of an 
audience. 
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(Van Hemeren, Grootendorst and Kruiger 1987:7). 

An important audience variable concerns the relative status of the 
writer and the audience. This was aptly summarised by Laswell some fifty 
years ago: 

When non democratic attitudes prevail in a community, initiatives 
from below are phrased in a somewhat laboured language. 
Elaborate words and gestures are used by a subordinate to show that 
he is not presuming to transgress the prerogatives of his superior. 

By contrast with the self assurance of the superior, he represents 
himself as somewhat uncertain of judgement 

(Laswell and Dwight 1949:30-31). 

Much the same point was made over 2000 years earlier by the Chinese 
philosopher, Gui Guzi: 

Yang (ie. persuading from above to below) encourages 
straightforward speaking. Yin (i. c. persuading from below to 
above) encourages speaking in forked tongue. 

(Tsao Ding-Ren 1985:103) 

The role of the audience and the relative status of the reader in 
comparison to the writer influences more than just choice of words. In 
his classification of contemporary Chinese documents, Dai Lei (1988) 
distinguishes three types of official document that are distinguished by 
(he relationship between the writer and the reader. Documents written 
by superiors to inferiors are called xi axing gongwen (downward 
documents); those written among equals pingxing gongwen (level 
documents); and those written by inferiors to superiors shangxing 
gongwen (upward documents). ‘Downward documents’ arc abrupt. One 
might even call them deductive. ‘Upward documents’ tend to preface 
their main point or suggestion with a series of justifications for the main 
point. One might call them inductive (Kirkpatrick 1995). 

In addition to knowing for whom any text is intended, the 
contrastive rhetorician needs to know something about the background 
of the author and the effect (hat author wishes to create. Wang Chong, 
the enfant terrible of first century Chinese politics, deliberately used a 
deductive style to outrage his political opponents (Wu 1988, Kirkpatrick 
1995). Eggington (1987) has shown that Korean academic writing can 
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vary depending on tlie international experience of the writer. Koreans 
educated in the United States write academic Korean differently from 
those who have never left Korea. It is important, therefore, for the 
researcher to establish the intended audience and the cultural authenticity 
and communicative purpose of the text being considered. 

Principle 4: Prescriptive manuals can be wrong 

No one would seriously argue that the deductive essay was the only 
possible American essay style. Yet Scollon ( 1991) has shown that the 
American essay as taught in textbooks on composition is uniformly 
deductive. Ramanalhan and Kaplan (1996) examined ten rhetorically 
oriented freshman composition textbooks and isolated eight common 
assumptions that these textbooks made about the ideal composition. The 
first assumption they identified was that the linear thesis-driven model 
of writing is universal. Ramanalhan and Kaplan then point out that the 
eight key points presented in these textbooks arc all culturally 
deconlextualised and make no reference to discipline specific writing. 
In a rejoinder, Raines and Zamel (1997) stale that in their classes most 
students do not specialise in a particular discipline until after at least a 
year and a half s study and that therefore their writing classes cannot 
be discipline specific. This rejoinder serves as a telling reminder of the 
significant differences in so-called ‘Anglo’ educational traditions and 
that one should therefore make Australian- American comparisons with 
care. 

Traditional notions of what comprises the expected norm in the 
reading and writing requirements of university students also need to be 
treated with ^aution. Recent research into academic reading and writing 
practices at Australian universities demonstrate that the traditional notion 
that Australian students need to be critically active is not the case across 
a number of disciplines (Reid. Kirkpatrick and Mulligan 1997). Indeed 
critical and wide reading is not encouraged, except in the social science 
disciplines. Much of the learning seems anchored at the reproductive end 
of Ballard and Clanchy 's reproductive - analytical - speculative lemming 
continuum (Ballard and Clanchy 1991) and seem to parallel so-called 
Asian learning styles (Cortazzi 1990), although there is increasing 
evidence that traditional notions of ‘Asian’ learning styles arc also wide 
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of the mark (Kcmber 1996), 

Principle 5; Writers need models 

Proponents of process writing criticise Contrastive Rhetoric as being 
product rather than process oriented (Leki 1991), As Leki also points out, 
there is a prescriptive aspect to the Contrastive Rhetoric approach that 
sounds like "In English we write like this; those who would write well 
in English must look at this pattern and imitate it" (Leki 1991:123), 
Proponents of process writing are, in turn, criticised by advocates of 
Contrastive Rhetoric for adopting an approach that encourages students 
to discover form in the process of writing and that this represents "a 
significant part of the problem faced by students from non-US cultures" 
(Ramanathan and Kaplan 1996:22). 

We shall have more to say about the development of process 
writing as a pedagogical method below, but here will address the tension 
between the two sides exemplified above. Models are important for 
student writers but appropriate and accurate models can be difficult to 
identify for several reasons. First, we have argued that texts within culture 
and discipline are varied and that prescriptive manuals are often guilty 
of presenting over-simplified or even inaccurate information. Second, we 
need to remember that students from the same culture who are 
transferring from secondary to tertiary education also experience 
difficulties in learning how to write in ways that are accepted by their 
lecturers as appropriate. Yet it is seldom that the expected ways of writing 
are made explicit or taught at universities. Content lecturers, by and large, 
have a mistaken view of literacy, believing it to be something definable 
and Finite that students should have learned before coming to university. 
Lecturers see their role as teaching the content of a subject. They do not 
see it as their task to teach students how to present that content in 
disciplinary and culturally appropriate forms (Kirkpatrick and Mulligan 
1996). 

All these factors conspire to make it difficult for students and 
writing teachers to identify an appropriate model. But in order to teacu 
writing we must know what writing to teach. The product being 
demonstrated as a mode! must be an accurate model and this is as true 
within culture as it is across culture. This approach need not become 
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overly prescriptive in the way characterised by Leki above. The model 
acts as a guide. Writers are individuals and have individual voices and 
ways of expressing their individual voice, even within the driest of 
academic texts, need to be explored. This should be process writing’s role. 
Process writing should encourage students to explore the possibilities of 
transferring onto the L2 text those cultural and individual constructs with 
which they feel happy, in such a way that they enhance their L2 texts 
rather than make them indecipherable for the assessor of the text. We 
cannot, however, expect students to discover the form of an acceptable 
product through process writing. They need to have appropriate models 
to guide them. A person who has never seen a watch would be hard put 
to make one even if provided with all the individual pieces. 

Principle 6: Everyone needs practice 

Leki asks: "What are writing teachers to do with the information that 
cultures approach writing differently?" (Leki 1991:137). Knowing that 
cultures approach writing differently is not enough to make a person write 
well in all contexts in all cultures. We all need practice, even those of us 
who arc operating within our own cultures. We have seen how complex 
a discourse community is. Learning how to communicate effectively in 
writing within and across disciplines and for a wide variety of audiences 
is a skill that needs constant practice. No one wakes up one morning and 
finds that they arc suddenly utterly literate in their own culture. This basic 
fact should be drummed into students and lecturers alike. The most 
accomplished writers painstakingly draft and redraft their work, 
responding to lh^ comments and criticism of friends and colleagues. So 
it is important then that our students understand the nature of literacy and 
realise that even their teachers have to work hard on improving their own 
literacy skills. Literacy must be seen in the broadest of terms: 

A prime task for any university teacher must still be to assist the 
development of competent human beings who will be motivated to 
continue using and refining throughout their lives the potential skills 
they acquire. ... To be effectively literate is not only to have gained 
a certain competency in reading and writing, but also to go on 
exercising the habits, attitudes, know-how and values that equip a 
person to act on the language rather than just be acted on by it. 

(Reid 1997:71) 
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Perhaps another answer to the question asked by Leki above is that 
an understanding that cultures approach writing differently should be 
passed on to the academic community in general. It is curious that courses 
in contrastive rhetoric are taught only to students rather than to lecturers 
and assessors of writing. Any university that claims to be international 
and to have ‘internationalised’ its curriculum needs to have academic staff 
who have an international and cross-cultural perspective of educational 
traditions and writing practices. 

Principle?; Change is constant 

Many Australian universities currently adopt a ‘communication in 
context’ approach and place the teaching of generic writing skills either 
within or alongside the teaching discipline specific writing. Yet, Uddicoal 
(1997b) is right to express concern that, although students are being 
taught how to write texts within a specialised disciplinary framework, 
these texts are also culturally specific texts. In other words, a text is not 
only fashioned by a discipline, it is also fashioned by a culture. 

Some students may willingly accept that they need to learn to write 
in different ways for different disciplines but may baulk at the required 
cultural style. It is common for students from non-Anglo cultures to 
complain that Anglo rhetorical patterns and styles, encapsulated in the 
aphorism “Tell ’em what you’re going to tell 'em, tell ’em, tell ’em what 
you’ve told 'em” (Hinds 1987:144), are too simple and do not give them 
the chance to express themselves. It is often easy to use terms that 
denigrate the writing of other cultures, even though this denigration may 
be subconscious. Let us take the word ‘digressive’ as an example of an 
ideologically loaded term. Digression is valued in some French academic 
writing (Liddicoat 1997b), but the English learner of French may not 
accept this as the very word ‘digressive’ carries a negative connotation 
in English. Presenting arguments before making the main point is valued 
in Chinese rhetoric but this style may be considered long-winded in 
English (Kirkpatrick 1995). 

Clyne (1987) has described cultural differences in the 
organisation of German and French academic texts. Hinds (1987) has 
posited a new typology of languages, calling some reader responsible 
and others writer responsible. Writers of writer responsible texts are 
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expected to make the texts as clear and as easy to follow as possible. 
Writers do this by making much use of conjunctions and connectors and 
explicitly stating their argument, conclusion and point of view. Writers 
of reader responsible texts, on the other hand, expect their readers to 
work in order to make sense of their argument. Consequently such texts 
are characterised by lack of explicitness and a relatively infrequent use 
of connectors. Readers in reader responsible cultures expect to have to 
work hard to make sense of a writer’s argument. 

Hinds gives Japanese as an example of a reader responsible 
language and quotes Yoshikawa: 

What is often verbally expressed and what is actually intended are 
two different things. . . . What is not verbally expressed counts 
most. . . Although it is not expressed verbally you are expected to 
know it by kan - intuition. 

(Yoshikawa 1978:144). 

We have agreed that if we need to teach writing then wc must 
know what writing to teach and wc have seen that, given the complexity 
involved in cultural and disciplinary differences, this is not an easy task. 
The task is made no easier by the knowledge that cultures are dynamic 
and what is valued by a culture can therefore change. An illuminating 
example o* such a change in cultural values is provided in an essay on 
the history of basic writing programs in the United States (Collins 
(1993). He charts the change from when writing was taught by tenured 
middle-class white males in Departments of English where learning 
how to write involved mostly middle class students writing with or 
against texts of the accepted canon, from Plato to Hemingway. 

By the late 1980’s, however, the teaching of writing had moved 
out of the English Department and into a writing programme and had 
become the province of poorly paid females on insecure short-term 
contracts. The student body had also changed dramatically with the 
increase of minority students whose own variety of English was not 
white middle-class or who spoke English as a second language. It was, 
Collins argues, in this atmosphere that process writing became popular. 
The canon had disappeared and there was a turn to discipline- based 
rhetorics. No canon meant no easily identifiable models. At the same 
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time the students were often unfamiliar with the demands of academic 
writing: 

Unfamiliar or unpracticed with the essay formats characteristic of 
academic writing, basic students must fust !eam to write narratives, 
beginning with personal experience and working outwards to a 
public domain. 

(Collins 1993:169) 

Whether one agrees with this explanation of the development of 
process writing or not, many Australian readers will find much to identify 
with in this account. It serves to underline that the uses of literacy and 
what is valued as good literacy practice reflect changes in society. We 
need to be aware of this social dimension of literacy. 

Valued and preferred styles change with the times. To understand 
these changes, we need to undertake studies in Contrastive Rhetoric that 
are culturally sensitive. So, if we want to learn about how writing works 
in different cultures we would do well to listen to Liu, who, in the context 
of Asian rhetorics, complains that “US based comparative rhetoricians 
show little interest in knowing how Asian rhetorical traditions have been 
conceptualised by Asian scholars themselves and within their native 
contexts*’ (Liu 1996:4). By knowing, for example, that the Chinese 
rhetorical tradition of the eight-legged essay has been looked down upon 
by the majority of Chinese scholars. Western scholars of contrastive 
rhetoric might not have been so quick to claim that it has influenced the 
contemporary writing in English of Chinese students. The following is 
a typical quote: 

In any consideration of the qualities of the eight-legged essay, we 
must not forget it was the epitome of servile literature; we cannot 
regard it simply as a form of composition. 

(Shu Wu 1993:85). 

CONCLUSION 

Teaching writing well depends on recognising that cultural expectations 
about how texts arc written are as important as grammar and vocabulary. 
Contrastive rhetoric can be a useful approach for teaching this aspect of 
writing because it recognises that writers organise their texts in culturally 
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specifc ways. However, good language leaching requires good research. 
The results of studies in contrastive rhetoric can foe of great value to 
teachers of writing, and contrastive studies of academic writing, whether 
they be across discipline or across culture or both, can be of great value 
to all academics. Such studies, however, need to ensure they follow the 
principles outlined above if their findings are to be of value to writing 
teachers and academics. 
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IN'fROD U Cn ON 

Children learn (o become members of their individual cultures at an early age 
through the process of socialization, and many studies have shown tlrat language 
plays a vital part in this process. While some researchers focus on the 
development of children’s spoken language as a process erf learning how to mean, 
and how to interact appropriately with members of the same culture (Hallklay 
1975; Wells 1981), others examine the close relationship between literacy 
development and the sociocultural context in which the written language is 
learned (Heath 1983: Gee 1990, Freebody and Welch 1993). In particular, much 
interest has been generated in the role which first reading materials play in the 
process of socialization (Freebody and Baker 1987; Baker and Freebody 1989; 
Luke 1988 ). The present study focuses on how culture is transmitted through 
the written language, on how children are socialized to accept the characteristics 
of a specific culture while they are learning to read in the language of that culture. 
Some of the reading materials for first graders which arc used in school and at 
home in Hong Kong will be examined The lexis, grammar and discourse 
structure will be analysed to see how the Chinese social order is organized and 
what role the child plays in this wrier. Particular attention will be paid to these 
aspects of culture: concept of the self, family and kinship structure, social 
hierarchy, and beliefs and values. 

THE CORPUS 

The corpus consists of six Chinese school textbooks; and six Chinese story 
books, which are commonly read outside the school. 
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1 he textbooks are published locally, approved by the Hong Kong 
Education Department, and widely used by the primary schools in Hong 
Kong. Each textbook is composed of 28-30 units. Each unit begins with 
a short text, usually narrative, but occasionally expository or literary 
in nature. This is followed by reading comprehension, extensive 
language practice and various language activities. The present analysis 
is based on the texts (a total of 176) only. 

The story books were selected on a single visit to a major urban library 
ir. Hong Kong. All of them satisfied the following criteria which had been 
set before the visit: 

• the genre is narrative 

All the books were written in the narrative genre which is appropriate 
for the present study. As noted by a number of scholars, the narrative 
plays a powerful role in childhood socialization (Miller ct al 1990:294- 
295) and it is a discourse structure or genre which reflects culture. 
(Cortazzi 1993:101) 

• focus on the culture studied 

All the books were written in Chinese. Books that were translated from 
non-Chinese languages were excluded. 

• distinctiveness of the culture studied 

All the books were locally written and published. Books from Taiwan 
or Mainland China were excluded. 

• popularity 

The loan record was checked. The number of times these books were 
lent out and presumably read al home exceeded 12 in the last months. 
This excluded the time when the books were read in the library. As a 
matter of fact, two to four copies of each of these books were provided 
in the same library but only the record on one copy was counted. 

Details of the textbooks and story books are given in Appendix 1 and 
Appendix 2 respectively. 

THE SELF, FAMILY AND KINSHIP STRUCTURE 

A number of scholars have noted the differences in perception between the 
Chinese and the West of the concept of the self. In the West, the study of 
“self* has focussed on the concept of “personality” which refers primarily 
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to what goes on inside the individ?^. This is in great contrast to the Chinese 
concept of yan (jenfren) which is based on the individual’s transactions with 
his/her fellow human beings. (Hsu 1985; Chu 1985; King and Bond 1985) 
The language used in the texts under study illustrates this point clearly. First, 
they are marked by relatively little use of personal names. Instead, kinship 
terms abound in most texts.(Sec Table 1 below.) 



Textbook 


Total N® of 
Texts 


Total N 9 of 
Personal Name 
Tokens in Texts 


Total N 5 of 
Kinship Term 
Tokens in Texts 


Chinese Language IA 


30 


17 


28 


Chinese Language IB 


30 


2 


55 


Modern Chinese 


Language 1A 


30 


15 


43 


Modern Chinese 


Language IB 


30 


46 


44 


[Kai Si} Chinese 


Language I A 


28 


7 


37 


[Kai Si] Chinese 


Language IB 


28 


10 


40 



Table 1 : Use of Personal Names and Kinship Terms in Textbooks 

The table compares the total number of personal name tokens and 
the total number of kinship term tokens found in the texts. With the 
exception of Modern Chinese Language IB, kinship terms appear at a 
substantially higher frequency rate than personal names (from two-thirds 
higher to over four times higher). There seems to be a strong preference for 
identification of and relationship with family members and kinsmen over 
identification of individuals in these reading materials. 

In all the texts, individual kinship terms which appear most frequently 
are those related to the immediate family, which is presented as the core of 
the child’s world. Tlie numbers below refer to the numbers of tokens found. 



mm 


maa-niaa 1 


Mother 


(86) 




dai-dai 


Younger Brother 


(40) 




baa-baa 


Father 


(33) 


MWM'M 


zi-zi fze-ze 


Elder Sister 


(31) 


Wfff 


go-go 


Elder Brother 


(23) 


mm 


mui-mui 


Younger Sister 
105 

110 


(15) 
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This relative insignificance of personal names and the pervasiveness of 
kinship terms are also found in the story books. With the exception of Dam 
Hung's Shoes and Clever Bui-Bui, we do not find any personal names. In the 
Wanderings of the Little Duck , only a kinship term is used for the protagonist: 

the little duck is referred to as ‘Little Younger Brother' y l N ^ tfc throughout the 
stay. In other stories, the protagonists are referred to by their generic terms. For 
example, inThe Naughty Little Angel , we do not know the angel's name. He is 

referred to as ‘Little Angel* throughout the narrative. In The Moonlight 

Lake By Night, the main character is a personified swan. She is called Swan 
throughout. In fact, all the stay books adopt a naming system which is found 
to be quite common in Chinese children’s stoics - a combination of generic term 
and kinship term as in Examples 1 -3. 




tou maa-maa 

ngau baak-baak 

cow father’s elder brother 

m mk 

zoek suk-suk 

bird father’s younger brother 
ngo daai-sou 

goose eldest brother’s wife 



gai ji-ji 

hen mother’s younger sister 




linle 2 



fO: 






aap maa-maa 
duck mother 

mmm 

ngo maa-maa 
tmnsc mother 



= Mohcr Rabbit 
= Uncle Cow 
= Uncle Bird 
= Sister-in-law Goose 
= Auntie Hen 

(Tlu Rabbits and the Weeds) 

= Mother Duck 
= Mother Goose 



(The Wanderings of the Little Duck) 




si suk-suk 

lion father’s younger brother = Uncle Lion 

( Clever Bui-Bui) 
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A similar naming system is found in the personification of inanimate 
objects in the school textbooks. A category term is combined with a kinship 
term to form a special way of address or reference as in Examples 4 and 5: 



= Sister Cloud 

=Grandpa Thunder 
(Lesson 25, { Kai SiJ Chinese Language 1A) 

Example 5 
dung mui-rtwi 

winter younger sister = Sister Winter 

(Lesson 28, Modern Chinese Language l A) 

It is obvious that when Chinese children arc learning to read in school 
and at home, they learn to acquire the culture that is embodied in these 
kinship terms . They learn from an early stage that family members and 
kinsmen are an inseparable part of one's life. The fact that personal names 
are not emphasized in primary school textbooks and home reading materials 
reflects a very important aspect of early socialization. The seif is seen as 
being in relation to significant others. Chu ( 1985 :253) defines “significant 
others” as “individuals in the seifs social environment with whom he 
constantly interacts in various kinds of role relations.” These “role relations” 
are of prime importance in the Chinese culture. In the Confucian framework, 
they are defined as the Five Cardinal Relations, namely, those between 

1) sovereign and subject, 

2) father and son, 

3) elder and younger brother, 

4) husband and wife, 

5) friend and friend. 

(King and Bond 1985: 33-36) 

Since the textbooks which we are looking at focus on 2), 3) and 5), I 
will limit my discussion to these three. But it is to be noted that 1) the relation 
between sovereign and subject has often been expounded in terms of 2), 



Example 4 

m (turn 

wan ze-ze 
cloud elder sister 

leoi gung-gung 
thunder mother’s father 
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i.e. the ruler (die emperor in ancient times, or the government in modem 
times, ) shculd look after his people as a benevolent father ; whereas the 
ruled should be loyal to the ruler as a respectful child. Besides, 5) the relation 
between friend and friend has often been referred to in terms of 3). It is not 
unusual for close friends to call each other or refer to themselves as hing- 
dai or zi-mui wfefc. This entails expectations of a moral obligation 
to help or receive help from one’s friends, as one would expect from one's 
brotliers and sisters. It is also to be noted that two important role relations 
seem to be excluded from the cardinal five: stranger and stranger, and, 
teacher and student I will discuss the stranger-stranger relation first and then 
return to the teacher-student relation later when I talk about role expectations 
and responsibilities. 

As we have just seen, role relations in Chinese are often expressed 
in kinship terms. Since the Chinese sociai order is based on the kinship 
system, it would seem very difficult for a Chinese person to establish a 
relationship with someone outside this kinship boundary. One way to 
overcome this difficulty is to expand the boundary temporarily to 
accommodate the stranger. In one of the school texts (given as Example 6 
below), we find an illustration of establishing a culturally acceptable 
relationship with strangers through the kinship system: 

Example 6 

± ■ A % - 

ce-zi soeng.jan zan do. 
vehicle on people really many 
‘It was really crowded on the bus.’ 

- fa mm ssm « • 

jut waj baak-baak hon-gm ngo 

one classifier leather’s elder brother see me 

*1. A man saw me’ 

tfi * tfi Jk te T" t. ■ 

jiu loi jiu heoi zaani bat ding 

sway come sway go stand not stable 

‘swaying to and fro and standing unsteadily,' 

fe ffifi m at « •• 

zau baa zo-wai joeng kap ngo 
so handle seat give up to me 
‘so he gave up his scat to me.’ 

jal wui-ji 
one moment 
‘A moment later.' 
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± 3fc -fir £ * 

sc><?/ig loi jai wai lou po-po 

up come one (classifier) old 2,mother’s mother 

'2. an old woman got on the bus.* 

« as & * it m & ■ 

ngo zoom hei loi mong joeng 20 

I stand rise come hurry give up seat 

‘I immediately stood up and gave up the seat to her.’ 

jstt row a a « ■ 

suk-suk aa-ji dou cing-zaan ngo 

3. father’s younger brother 4. mother’s younger sister both 
praise me 

‘3. A man and 4-a woman praised me.' 

(Lesson 9, Chinese Language IB) 

Here we see a big contrast in the way strangers are dealt with in the 
Chinese and translated versions. The English version shows no concern with 
the relationship between the child and those with whom he is interacting. 
But in the Chinese text, the generic terms are replaced by kinship terms. 
The stranger is assigned a temporary place : n the kinship system. In fact, it 
is a common practice among Chinese to refer to and address strangers in 
kinship terms especially in situations where the contact is brief and the 
relationship is temporary, for example, in asking a stranger for the way, and 
in service encounters. Very young children are socialized to adopt this 
practice in the spoken language. As a general rule, a stranger's correct place 
in the “relational hierarchy” (Chang and Holt 1994: 105) is judged according 
to his/her perceived age. For example, in the park, when a toddler meets 
an older child whom he does not know, the younger child is usually taught 
to address the older child as gO'go (elder brother) or ze-ze (elder sister) . This 
practice of accommodating strangers temporarily in the kinship system is 
reinforced in (he written language, as we have just seen in the school text. 

SOCIAL HIERARCHY 

So far we have observed that in the Chinese culture, the self is a relational 
being and the organization of relationships is embedded in the family 
system. Now let us look at what kind of relational organization it is and what 
roles are entailed in such an organization. The organization is vertical, or 
hierarchical in nature (Hwang 1987; Chang and Holt 1994). The language 
itself differentiates the position of each member in this social hierarchy in 
a very fine way. The age difference has to be shown. So specific kinship 
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terms like “elder/ younger brother” and “elder/ younger sister”, instead of 
general kinship terms like “brother” or “sister” are used in Chinese. 

Even the order of birth must be shown. Hence there arc discriminatory 
ordinal kinship terms (e.g. 2nd Elder Brother, 3rd Younger Sister). At the 
same time, the proximity of the kinship has to be shown. Therefore there 
are different terms showing whether grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins 
are on the paternal or maternal side. In this social hierarchy, each person is 
assigned a specific place. Children are taught to accept this liierarchical 
nature of relation roles not only when they leam to speak and live as 
members of the culture, but also as they leam to read and write as literate 
members of that culture. Very often in children’s stories, main characters 
arc named according to their order of birth in the family. In the Rabbits and 
the Weeds, the four rabbit brothers are called according to their birth order: 

Example 7 

* % 

daai ton 

eldest rabbit 

-- 
ji tou 

second rabbit 

Z % 

saam tou 
third rabbit 

ra tii 

sei tou 
fourth rabbit 



k fit 

daai go 

eldest elder brother 

r. t;[ 

Pgo 

second elder brother 

Z «]- 

saam go 

third elder brother 

El ST 

sei go 

fourth elder brother 



At this point. 1 would like to return to the tcachcr-sludcnt relation 
mentioned earlier. It is one of the most important jan relationships. There 
is an old saying: 

- HI IS flip * 

jat jat wai si 
one day be teacher 

& % m 

zung san waifu 
all life be father 

‘A person who has been one's teacher (even) for (as short as) a day 
will be (treated like) one’s father for as long as one lives.’ 

It explains the similarity seen to exist between a father-son relation 
and a teacher-student relation: the same social roles arc expected, i.c. those 
in the superior positions or in authority arc expected to possess the virtue 
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of benevolence by looking after the needs of Uiose in the lower positions, 
giving them advice, guidance and direction. Those in tlie lower positions 
are supposed to show proper respect and deference to those in authority, 
by listening to their advice and satisfying their demands. Therefore, in the 
classroom, the teacher is perceived to be the authority figure who will look 
after her students and take charge whereas students are expected to learn 
from the teacher and listen to her. (Ho and Crookall 1995). Children are 
taught respect for the ordering of relations and submission to these fixed 
social roies throughout the socialization process but particularly after the 
age of 5. (Ho 1980 cited in King and Bond 1985:34) This is the age when 
they start to develop their literacy skills. Let us look at how this aspect of 
the culture is transmitted through the use of grammar and discourse 
structure. 

BELIEFS AND VALVES 

The school texts show the use of a salient aspect of grammar, modality, to 
reinforce the social roles and responsibilities expected of a child . When a 
virtue or desirable behaviour is referred to in the texts, a median ■ high modal 
operator is used, as in Examples 8 and 9 (emphasis mine). 

Example 8 

mm ■■ r mammmu-m.K - 

‘Good children should not laugh at others.’ 

(Lesson 25, Chinese Language I A) 

Example 9 

ggSft : ' - , 

‘Father said, “You must concentrate on your homework”.’ 

(Lesson 27, Chinese Language 1 A ) 

Sometimes, a mode adjunct of intensity is attached to stress the 
importance of the proposition, as in Examples 10 and 1 1 (italics mine). 

Example 10 

TT ff, : i m ■ mMm ■ mm 

iK* . i 

‘Ding Ding thought: Other classmates are paying attention in class 

but I am playing with my glove-puppet. This really should not be 

(done).' 

(lesson 3, Chinese Language Hi) 
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Example 11 

nmmmmmtmm ■ 

‘I must seriously do my sumi :r homework.' 

(Lesson 28, Kai Si Chinese Language 1A ) 

In contrast to texts involving social or moral behaviour, texts that 
encourage the child to maintain physical health are presented quite 
differently. No similar modal operators are employed. Instead, either a 
simple instruction is given with the positive condition marker “if’ as in 
Example 1 2 , or factual descriptions of what is done in the form of nursery 
rhyme and plain imperatives are used, as in Example 13. 

Example 12 

ns#®# • • 

‘If you want to have good health, do morning exercises every day 

(Lesson 21 , Chinese Language I A) 



Example 13 

im- 7 - ■ • 

HMWg ■ IM ■ • 

‘Good children get up early. Everyday they get up and do morning 
exercises. Bend your hacks. Stretch your legs. Be diligent in doing 
morning exercises and your health will be good.’ 

(Lesson 9. [Kai SiJ Chinese Language I A) 

The difference in the choice of these grammatical elements reflects 
the preoccupation of the culture with values that are associated with moral 
behaviour and educational achievement (Wu and Tseng 1985; Wu 1994) 
Now let us lake a look at the discourse organisation of some texts to 
see how social roles arc defined. As Scollon and Scollon (1995) have 
pointed out, a Chinese speaker usually adopts a “topic-comment” order of 
presentation in which “the main point (or comment) is deferred until 
sufficient backgrounding of the topic has been done.” (Scollon and Scollon 
1995; 1) That is, the most central idea, or the most important information is 
often expressed towards the end. This relationship between discourse 
structure and cultural meaning is illustrated in Examples 14-16. 

Example 14 

5 c • mmmi ■■ r • mmmm 

SSH 1 ! • j 
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° j 

‘Mother was busy preparing the meal, but naughty Younger Brother 
cried, whining that Mother play with him. I said to Brother. “Be 
good, Brother. Don’t cry. I’ll take you out and play with you.” 

Mother praised me, saying,"You love your brother, and you can 
help me. You are really my good child”.' 

(Lesson 1 1, Chinese Language IB) 

In this example, a familiar family scene in which a young child is 
pestering a busy mother is presented. By depicting the elder child as the next 
figure in authority within the relational hierarchy, and making him fulfill 
the expected role of alleviating parental burden and looking after those 
“below” him, a “good child” is defined as one who loves one’s younger 
siblings (thus fulfilling one’s obligation of catering for the needs of those 
under one’s autliority) and helps one’s mother (thus fulfilling the obligation 
of serving parents in filial piety). This definition is given at the end of the 
text which normally carries the greatest significance. 

Example 15 

mm - ffcHTE • 

- nm ' * 

‘On Sunday, we helped Mother to do the housework at home. Elder 
Brother wiped the doors and windows. Elder Sister washed the 
floors, I and Younger Brother and Younger Sister wiped the tables 
and chairs. We did not rest until alt the doors and windows, floors, 
and tables and chairs were cleaned. Mother said, “You are all good 
children”.' 

(Lesson 16, IKai Si } Chinese Language I A) 

This example shows a family with Mother as the core and purpose 
of the activity: the children gather together to help Mother with the 
housework. The great efforts and dedication are emphasized in the children’s 
refusal to rest before they accomplish their work. Again, their act of filial 
piety is explicitly acknowledged in the final comment. 

Example 16 

■ igftwmfi'M : r fP4- i ?fc • %mmm • 
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‘While wc were having a lesson, the teacher said to us “Good 
students must study hard and listen attentively to (explanations of 
lessons)", I must remember the words of the teacher and be a good 
student.’ 

(Lesson 5, {Kai Si} Chinese Language l A) 

The teacher’s definition of "good students" is embedded in the highly 
valued virtue of diligence and the much expected student role of listening 
to the teacher and learning from her (as previously discussed). These values 
and expectations are consolidated in the student's response which serves 
as a comment to the topic initialed by the teacher. 

In these examples, the backgrounding is provided in the description 
of a child helping Mother to look after his younger brother, helping to do 
the housework, or studying hard. These are often seen as acts of filial piety 
or submission to the expectations of those in authority. But the comment, 
the main pemt is given in the last line of the text : an explicit approval of 
such acts of ilial piety or submission to the demands of die authority , of 
the social roles that the children have fulfilled or are determined to fulfill. 
The topic-comment discourse organisation strongly suggests the cultural 
meanings of "being": what it means to "be" a "good child", what it means 
to "be" a "good student". 

Further examples (17-19) show how the topic-comment order is 
coupled with a metaphorical use of language to express the importance of 
role relations. 

Example 17 

iW?c*t®iW7 ■ • 

• L [fli ill 7: nf it hi ° 

• IWBJT-ifeffljR* ■ Jtsrax 

ujg. 

• LMm • m 

‘Tomorrow school will begin. Father has given me a new 
schoolbag. The new schoolbag is deep green in colour. On it is 
drawn a Mickey Mouse. The Mickey Mouse is blowing up a big 
balloon. Both his eyes and ears arc very big. He is both funny and 
lovely. I love my new schoolbag.’ 

(Lesson 1, Modern Chinese Language IB) 

The text begins with a context: start of the school year. Then the action 
follows: the father gives a schoolbag to his child who will need it for school. 
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Here the father, the authority figure, is seen to be fulfilling his role as the 
overseer of needs. At the same time, by attaching importance to an object 
associated with schooling, the father is indicating his demand on the son: 
he wants him to study hard at scltool. In a sense, the schoolbag is a symbol 
both of parental love and demand The son is supposed to acknowledge his 
father’s benevolent rde and his own deferential role. The detailled 
descriptions of the lovely schoolbag may well be a way to emphasize this 
acknowledgement which reaches an explicit climax at the end of the text 
where tire son indicates his love for the schoolbag. It is interesting to note 
that although the figure of the Mickey Mouse is a Western creation, the 
meaning of the whole text is essentially Chinese. 

Example 18 

• ftm • 

‘I planted a little tree. I watered it. I weeded it. The little tree grew 
day by day. I am Father’s and Mother’s little tree. Father and Mother 
filled me (with food). Father and Mother wanned me (with clothes), 

I also grow day by day.’ 

(Lesson 22, Chinese Language IB) 

The parallel construction of the two paragraphs and the use of the 
metaphor of the “little tree” are quite obvious. In reading this text, a child 
learns to accept the role of the authority figure as the overseer of needs. The 
concluding line implies a causal relationship. Children owe their growth, 
or even their very existence to the benevolence of their parents, in the same 
way as the little tree owes its to the child’s care. Therefor the self is seen 
not as an independent entity but rather a being dependent on the care of one’s 
parents. This is the basis of filial piety. Since one owes one’s existence and 
growth to one’s parents, one should give what is due to one’s parents - 
loyally, obedience and deference. 

Example 19 

a®*- 'ftmuwErw • 

wig • ■ m 

• mmm ■ 
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‘My elder sister has a beautiful floral umbrella Today, when I finished 
school, it suddenly started to rain. Sister came to take me (home). She 
blocked the rain with her floral umbrella and would not let the rain pour 
onto me and make me wet. I like rain. I like Sister opening the beautiful 
floral umbrella, protecting me and taking me home.’ 

(Lesson 17, Chinese Language ID) 

This text shows the older sister as the benevolent figure both in the 
literal and symbolic sense. She looks after the need of her younger sister, 
and protects her from the rain. The rain does, of course refer to the physical 
downpour but it also strongly suggests the adversities in life. The umbrella, 
a symbol of the family bond which is the central bond in a child’s life and 
which is reinforr *A in the final image of homecoming, plays a significant 
role in the introduction, body and the conclusion of the narrative. In fact, it 
is the most important col icsivc link in lire narrative and helps the text evolve 
round a cultural theme. 

CONCLUSION 

I have sltown in this study that one of the most important functions of literacy 
is to transmit values of a specific culture to those who are learning to become 
its members. In fact, one of the aims in providing a Chinese programme at 
school, as laid down in the Syllabuses for Primary Schools by Ihc Hong 
Kong Curriculum Development Committee (1990:13) is to “ cultivate 
students’ moral sense and enable them to acquire a knowledge of Chinese 
culture”. The present case study shows that children do not just learn how 
to decipher meaning from logographic symbols; they also leam to accept 
the values and beliefs of the Chinese culture which are embodied in the 
written language. The lexis, grammar, and discourse structure all teach the 
child how the Chinese social order is organized and how his or her part is 
placed in it. Culture is certainly transmitted but whether it is acquired is 
another matter. 

NOTES 

* This paper is the revised version of a paper presented at the 23rd International 
Systemic Functional Congress, University of Technology Sydney, July 15-19, 1996. 

1 . Kai Si t the transliteration of the first two characters of tire Chinese title of the book 
is added in order to distinguish the books from the first two books in the table because 
both publishers use the same English translations of titles. 

2. Throughout this paper, the Cantonese romanization system which was proposed 
and adopted by the Linguistic Society of Hong Kong in 1993 is used. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When is a classroom not a classroom? Well, actually, it's always a 
classroom, and there doesn’t seem to be much that we. as teachers, can 
do about that. If this means that the imperatives of classroom practice 
can overwhelm any attempt to introduce other practices into such a well- 
disciplined space, it follows that the demands we make on our students, 
and their attempts to respond adequately to those demands, will always 
be bound up with pedagogical stakes. 

The question of how this might be taken up productively for a 
discussion of the vexed issue of language and culture teaching is the point 
of this paper. Using recent elaborations of the concept of genre, we seek 
to unpack some of the presuppositions entailed in the language/culturc 
nexus, where it is too often assumed that to leant a language is to learn a 
culture, or (a variation on this) that to master a culture, one must first 
master the language. Language is not a specular manifestation of culture, 
any more than culture is a finished masterpiece. We will argue that 
cultures are made up of intersecting generic practices, some of which are 
language-based, many of which are not. 

Our job as teachers of language and culture is to help students deal 
effectively with the requirements of different genres. This entails teaching 
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both the recognition of generic diversity, and the understanding that 
acquiring cultural skills is not like painting by numbers, where one 
follows the model subserviently until the last section is coloured in. More 
helpful might be the metaphor of the collage — open to additions and 
changes — where there is no complete, coherent picture, where not 
everything is visible, but where series of images overlap and interlock 
in not always predictable configurations, sometimes covering others, 
sometimes revealing a different perspective when set against the larger 
background. Part of our job as wc sec it is to teach our students to cut 
and paste, to engage with a complex system in evolution, rather than 
perceiving culture as a finished masterpiece, to be at best forged, at worst 
admired from afar. Effective language and culture teaching is not just 
about teaching generic rules, but showing how and where rules can 
usefully be broken. 

Wc will take as an example a course taught for the first time by 
the University of Queensland and Queensland University of Technology 
in 1995. Called French for Business (already a problematic title), it was 
offered to students of both institutions and from different disciplinary 
backgrounds and took place in the Department of Romance Languages 
at the University of Queensland, although it was taught by staff from both 
institutions. 1 

The course was comprised of three hours per week, each hour 
taught by a different member of staff. For the first hour of alternate weeks, 
students were to meet with and be addressed by a member of the 
francophone business community. What this meant (we thought), was 
that this hour would not count as a standard classroom hour. Our students 
would interact with the invited guests in a manner which respected the 
conventions of the French-speaking business world, including those of 
register, conversational substance and rhetoric. Students would also be 
asked to dress “in an appropriate fashion”. 

Whe in the First class of the semester, we told the students of our 
plans, their reactions were mixed. Some expressed surprise, others 
appeared stunned, or disturbed, and several objected vehemently. 
Unprepared for the strength of the reactions to the dress code, we were 
obliged to clarify our position and retreat to more moderate ground: we 
could not, of course, oblige anyone to do anything to which they had 
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strong objections, but a refusal to “be a team player” would somewhat 
defeat the purpose of the exercise, which was that the students should 
put into practice their hard-learned linguistic and cultural skills. The 
premise of the interrelation of those skills was perhaps taken too much 
for granted in our planning of the course, and the sudden need to justify 
it anew to students was disconcerting. The pedagogical strategies and 
aims of the course relied heavily on the assumption that cultural practices 
manifest themselves variously and locally — in language practices; in 
forms of dress and address; in administrative regimes and political 
manoeuvres, to name but a few — and that we needed to give our students 
an idea of the range of competencies necessary to getting by in a 
francophone business context. Clearly, we could never hope to cover the 
spectrum fully, but by engaging with its complexity and with some of 
the more noticeable aspects of the terrain, wc might equip students with 
the tools to navigate relatively unscathed through the bumpier spots, and 
with enough sensitivity to the particularities of the business genre to move 
between conventions with a minimum of discomfort . 2 

Our attempt to get students to engage appropriately with the generic 
conventions of business, in French, was to be frustrated from the start, 
but not because the complexity of those conventions was beyond them. 
The difficulty lay in the co-existence of different generic requirements, 
those of the classroom and those of the business seminar, in the same 
place, and in our failures to deal with that generic mixity in a 
pedagogically useful way. 

GENRE 

Fixity/Mixity 

The notion of genre we will adopt for the purposes of this paper assumes 
that generic mixity is the order of business in any event . 3 Generic mixity 
must be understood on more than one level; not only does it mean that 
genres arc not impervious to transformation, from within and from 
without; it also means that genre is not merely a category limited to the 
classification of texts, but pertains to the writing of texts and their 
interpretation, social practices and forms of interaction, and even to kinds 
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of linguistic performance; and finally that the notion of genre itself is 
flexible. 

There is a clear classical tradition of regarding genre as normative 
and descriptive, where those two functions are mutually entailed. In this 
tradition, genres have representative members, which are representative 
because they conform perfectly to the genre in question. A text which 
fails to conform perfectly counts as imperfect. This notion of genre is thus 
circular, and ultimately unhelpful except as a tool of classification. 

If however we adopt a notion of generic mixity, we find that it is 
possible to read a text (performance, interpretation) as belonging to more 
than one genre at the same time. The tensions produced by multiple 
generic gestures are one of the things that make a text interesting. Thus 
tension need not necessarily be thought of as negative. It can indeed be 
interpreted positively and productively. If A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu did not simultaneously make claims on the genres of fiction and 
(auto)biography, it could not exist in the form in which it was written. 
Crucially dependant on both, it weaves a narrative about the story-telling 
in our lives and the lives in our story-telling which refuses to settle neatly 
into one or the other of those genres. Alternatively, if we think of the 
British Airways television advertisement which used the Flower Duet 
from Lakmi , it becomes clear that the desired impact on the consumer 
depended on the successful contamination of the publicity genre by the 
operatic, bringing with it a certain set of topoi normally associated with 
the opera (prestige, elegance, class, and so on). Similarly, our diagnosis 
of fat French for Business course will reveal an interesting set of tensions 
stemming from different generic expectations. Whereas we took generic 
mixity for granted, there was a lingering desire on the part of some 
students for the certitudes of generic fixity. 

Genre in the classroom 

Why is genre crucial to our discussion of the teaching of language and 
culture? If we take the genres that inform our cultures to be flexible, 
multiform and permeable, with various and often incompatible stakes, 
it follows that there can be no such thing as a monoculture. Our cultures 
arc multigeneric things, fragmented and multifarious, in spite of turgid 
appeals to the nationalistic, unifying sense of “culture" we hear so often. 
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No national culture is unified by a single purpose, subordinate to a single 
political and social imperative, immune to marginal interests and 
contestations of cultural centrality. The generic practices which make up 
what counts as “a” culture are infinitely varied, such that to assume 
complete cultural competence is to imagine a person of infinite social 
flexibility, able to move comfortably and function adequately in the 
Pauline Hanson Fan Club and as spokesperson for ATSIC, socialise 
appropriately at Kirribilli House and at the local pub. This is not to say 
that such people do not exist. Indeed, we are used to seeing, and 
mistrusting, this kind of multigeneric ease in our politicians. It seems 
unnatural, because it can be difficult to accept that the social practices 
we take as central to our lives might in fact he purely conventional 
(learned forms of behaviour), and that those who can manipulate and 
manoeuvre amongst them might in fact be socially more successful 
people. Nonetheless, this multicultural ease is far from being the norm 
• — even if many of us secretly aspire to it — and it is clearly beyond the 
scope of the language classroom. There are far too many genres to master, 
and there is no one right and proper place to start. 

The kinds of generic skills required for business (or the hospitality 
industry, or engineering) are therefore teachable from introductory levels 
on. To assume that we need to wait until students have achieved advanced 
linguistic proficiency before they can integrate the “target culture” is to 
assume that they are not already learning cultural practices from Lesson 
One (cf. Crozet 1996:40). In French, for instance, learning the crucial 
distinction between tu and vous simultaneously marks a linguistic and a 
cultural particularity. To Ieam the linguistic skill is to learn a cultural skill, 
and to buy into a complex network of cultural hurdles (introductions, 
party etiquette, friendship rituals, differences of register pertaining to 
different social groups, to class, etc.) organised around formal and 
informal address. The same applies to the teaching of French for 
profcssional/vocational purposes. Students can easily be taught the 
conventional "linguistic” skills of a standard beginners’ course, while at 
the same time being sensitised to the ways in which those skills intersect 
with the practices particular to business culture. This would apply to the 
teaching of tufvous. It would apply to greetings and introductions, to 
telephone etiquette, filling out forms, letter-writing, and so on. In this 
sense, therefore, language and culture are interrelated: certain generic 
practices manifest themselves linguistically. 
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FRENCH FOR BUSINESS 

French for Business thus teaches a set of generic practices (which might 
be described genericaUy as skills for doing business), Ultimately, it was 
decided that we could not presume to cover the range of necessary skills 
thoroughly (even if we could determine exhaustively what those might 
be) and that we could at best try to foster the development of skills 
students could use to recognise the situations where they might be at a 
loss. We aimed to teach a certain generic sensitivity, which would involve 
being aware of differences of convention between anglophone and 
francophone business practices, and indeed between the world of business 
and the broader social context. Students might thus be expected to 
respond to new situations with enough adaptability to learn useful 
responses for the next such occasion. 

Unfortunately, we presupposed that very capacity for generic 
flexibility in the classroom itself. As we noted earlier, students were 
somewhat thrown by the news that they would have to adapt to new and 
unusual circumstances in one segment of the course. That some of the 
students should have been panic-stricken ought to have been predictable, 
but that potential for alarm was obscured in our planning of the course 
by our desire for students to use their skills in a context other than that 
of the classroom. While assuming from the start that we would be 
teaching generically specific interrelations of linguistic and other cultural 
practices (as well we might for any French course), we nonetheless 
disregarded the heterogeneity of genres wc were introducing into the 
same space. A vocational course such as French for Business was a new 
and unusual genre for most of our students, who were grappling with the 
generic difficulty of having French and Business co-exist in a single 
course. Being a new genre, it opened up a space for intersections of 
linguistic and other cultural practices not normally seen in the classroom. 
It also raised questions about language and culture to which not all the 
students were equally open. (To what kind of genre might this course 
belong? Which generic rules will it obey? Will it be a language course, 
or a business course?) U seems clear now that the physical environment 
(a Romance Languages department) was seen by many students to define 
this course as an exercise in linguistic competence. The introduction of 
“things to do with business” was sometimes taken as an intrusive foreign 
element, harmless insofar as they might be reduced to vocabulary 
acquisition. 
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Yet in addition to this breach of disciplinary boundaries, students 
were confronted with a breach of institutional boundaries when we 
brought private enterprise into the academy (a distinction fast 
disappearing from the Australian tertiary sector). While in any class 
students might be required to master a range of activities, and a diversity 
of genres (the essay, the report, the oral presentation, textual or statistical 
analysis, and so on), that diversity remains subordinate to the governing 
genre of the classroom with its institutionally sanctioned rewards. In the 
language classroom, this governing genre also acts as a safety net on 
language performance: here, mistakes are permissible, even expected. 
Indeed, the necessary artifices of the language classroom all too often 
act to keep the target culture at a safe distance. 

The reader will note that our uptake of genre makes use of 
Lyotard’s notion of generic stakes, where performance within a genie is 
said to be controlled by the goal of that genre (cf. Lyotard 1979, 1983). 
Thus, the goal of the classroom genre might be said to be the achievement 
of good marks (or as learning, which should ideally translate into good 
marks); the goal of the job application, employment. But since genres, 
as defined for this paper, are not impervious, the question that remains 
is how to deal with the competing generic stakes involved when students 
are asked to participate in different genres at the same time. Examples 
of what was taking place elsewhere in the course demonstrate the 
different degrees of contamination of the classroom genre which, 
however, was rarely seriously challenged and never totally displaced. 

A day at the office 

The part of the course which seemed to correspond most closely to 
student expectations was the hour in which they worked with a limited, 
but varied number of what we might call “routines” of everyday French 
business life. Functional in approach, it took students through such genres 
as answering the telephone, letter writing and reading job offers. 
Predictably, this diversity was taken by the students as appropriate to the 
classroom. 

Several remarks are pertinent here. Firstly, readers are reminded 
that the skills required to negotiate these tasks are not purely linguistic 
and were not treated as such. Secondly, as is standard language classroom 
practice, many of the tasks were contextualised within a fictional 
situation; in this kind of undergraduate course, it cannot always be 
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expected that students will have immediate need for the genres being 
rehearsed. Even if the teacher recommended that for the CV assignment 
students prepare their own because it would be “good practice”, the 
necessity of writing about themselves still counted as fiction. We are 
certainly not railing against this fictionality, but its existence allows us 
to bring out some moments of generic conflict. It was not always easy 
to suspend one’s belief in the teacher and to substitute for her, as reader 
of one’s letter of application, the phantom figure of an imagined French 
employer (was it really necessary to translate one’s qualifications, a 
student asked, or to give the international dialling code for Australia?) 
Then there is always the student who feels badly done by when a 
(linguistically perfect) amalgamation of textbook examples does not gain 
perfect marks, and who is never entirely persuaded by the argument that 
such a hollow repetition would be unlikely to convince anyone to employ 
her/him. Surely such an exercise is about good marks, not some imaginary 
position? 

Clearly there is some confusion as to the stakes being played for 
here. If we want our students to rehearse “real” business situations, wc 
need to set up those activities as a game. If we play this game loo well, 
however, forms of assessment appropriate to the classroom are overtaken 
by other considerations, as when the teacher is tempted to give a higher 
mark to a CV which shows a stronger applicant for some (fictional) 
position, than to one which is as formally and linguistically appropriate, 
but which presents a weaker case for the job. 

We see therefore that even in this relatively standard language 
classroom, the coincidence of pedagogical and business genres brings 
with it moments of conflict. We can also note that despite the best 
endeavours of staff and students alike, it is difficult to live out classroom 
fictions in such a way that the target culture enters the classroom . and is 
not left “out there”. Another way of putting this is that we lack practice 
in relating what is taking place in a French course to other cultural 
contexts. This lack, it was thought, would be remedied to some extent 
by the other parts of the course. 

Paperwork 

In some ways, the remaining hour of the course was less obvious, or less 
predictable. This third component of French for Business was not clearly 
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about practising French for business, and this led some students to 
question its validity. Its aim was to introduce students to reading 
francophone newspapers, with particular reference to the more 
challenging aspects of francophone journalism, such as Le Monde and the 
major weekly news magazines. Clearly, it is not enough for students to 
master a defined range of business skills such as letter writing and report 
presentation in order to locate themselves successfully in a francophone 
business environment. There are others factors which differentiate 
Australian from French business. All other things aside, a student 
unfamiliar with even the broadest sense of how the French system of 
government differs from the Australian would be severely underequipped 
to understand a range of cultural topoi which crop up incessantly in the 
media, from elections to party political alliances, from seasonal strikes 
to la cohabitation. A further complicating factor is that of European 
unification, to which so many questions of finance, economics, 
marketing, distribution etc. are now subordinate. It was thus considered 
essential that the students be introduced to, and made to engage with, a 
range of issues and questions concerning France’s internal and external 
relations, and how they might pertain to the doing of business. This 
involved two kinds of classroom activities: learning about political, social 
and financial factors, and a set of analytical reading exercises. 

Our aim here was to equip the students with tools for finding their 
way through the kinds of newspaper articles which even an uninitiated 
Francophone might find intimidating. This again went to our thesis that 
the genres which the course sought to encompass did not presuppose 
linguistic mastery. The counterpart to that assumption was that linguistic 
competence was also not sufficient to the acquisition of generic ease. 
Hence some francophone students had difficulties adapting to certain 
generic conventions (i.c. those of written as opposed to oral skills, those 
of formal as opposed to familiar address, etc.), whereas there were non- 
francophone students familiar with business practices who took up the 
challenge with fluency and considerable flair. 

Yet once again the classroom genre prevailed. Some students had 
trouble reconciling the two different exercises in that hour with a course 
called French for Business. The real issue was understanding exactly how 
our classroom activities might themselves be a form of cultural practice, 
in both senses of the word: practice for the culture and practice of the 
culture. We had trouble making clear that working through a complex 
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newspaper article, isolating difficulties, and following the evolution of 
a story or the recurrence of certain topoi from week to week, was already 
an act of cultural engagement. This trouble, we believe, again stemmed 
from a conception of French culture as being "out there”, rather than made 
up of different kinds of practices, some of which (such as “reading the 
paper") can be engaged with in the classroom. When this conception goes 
unchallenged, the classroom remains impervious to the target culture. 

The well dressed explorer 

Too often in French courses (as opposed to ESL or community language 
courses) we find ourselves treating the target culture as being far removed 
from the classroom. The existence of a francophone business community 
in Brisbane enabled us (1) to show students that French for Business 
might be a very useful thing; and (2) to import into the classroom the 
cultural practices we sought to teach in the other two hours of the course, 
by contextualising them in a non-fictional way. Classroom culture would, 
we thought, here be nudged aside by some other genre. Yet our attempt 
to introduce the "real world” genre into the language classroom 
compromised the safety net usually provided for students by the 
classroom genre, and engendered a significant amount of unease, in 
students, teachers and guests. Students were clearly uncertain about how 
to perform, the teachers anxious about the students’ performance, and 
some of the guests themselves anxious about their own performance. 
Some of the most spectacular examples of generic tension also come from 
this part of the course. 

Terms of address 

Obviously the formal vous would be the appropriate term of address, and 
rare would have been the student unable to nominate it, if questioned in 
metalinguistic mode. Despite this, there was some real anxiety about 
whether it would be used. In the particular language departments to which 
these students were accustomed, the informal tu was generalised: it is 
unusual for the students to have cause to use it, outside the realm of the 
role play, where there are generally problems with maintaining it. In a 
roleplay, all that is risked is a mild reprimand or some point penalties as 
appropriate. However, it is not a simple linguistic error: in this “non- 
classroom” genre with an interlocutor who was not a teacher, the 
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possibility of offence could always arise, with the students being seen 
as inappropriately familiar rather than grammatically forgetful. 

Assessment 

In briefing sessions in the week preceding each guest presentation, groups 
of students would introduce the field of interest of that guest, his/her 
business etc. In general, this was done on the basis of information 
supplied by the guests themselves. The exercise was institutionally 
validated by "being for marks." Certainly there were those who managed 
to negotiate the presentation genre with success: who were informative, 
who had clearly grounded their tutorial presentation in a serious 
consideration of what would be necessary to the understanding of the 
forthcoming guest presentation. Such outcomes represented the best of 
our expectations when designing this part of the course: while these 
students had not forgotten that this was a piece of assessment, they were 
also producing very successful informative work, conforming to 
guidelines other than those set up by the assessment task. But reality bites. 
There was, for example, the student who brought her own safety net along 
for the evening, "I’ve got to talk about x," she announced "I don’t know 
why, and it’s not very interesting, so I thought we’d pretend it’s a press 
conference. Mesdames et messieurs, je vous ai convoquts ici 
aujourd'hui..." Some consternation (amongst teachers and students) was 
caused by tills complete refusal to play the “real” game, and by the desire 
to retreat to the “language classroom” and the mask of the role play - 
which was obviously where this student had real success. How could she 
have refused the possibility of, for once, “doing something for real?” And 
how strange it was, as teachers, to have to penalise this successful 
example of generic diversity. 

While this was one example of failure, other more successful 
moments were equally prone to generic difficulties. There was some 
tension about the interpretative position to be adopted, a tension which 
manifested itself among students and also in the marking of the 
presentations. To what extent did presenting a company mean the 
recitation of its publicity materials? What about those critical approaches 
which would have counted for much in other courses but which would 
have been inappropriate here? How could one suitably question the 
discourse of the cosmetics representative and demonstrate to her the 
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problematic assumptions (about the nature of femininity and being 
Australian) underlying her presentation? 

The venue 

Another perceived generic mismatch was that of the venue. The guest 
sessions were scheduled fora well-used classroom, where the handsome 
parquetry floor was usually the worse for wear after a day of classes, and 
where the rows of chairs inevitably tended towards disorder. The 
problems here were not only ones of “smartness" - which was the concern 
of the student who raised the point - but went deeper. The physical 
disposition of the room may not have differed dramatically from that for 
large meetings, but for our students, ourselves and our guests, it 
perpetuated the classroom genre, with its focus on one person, and 
produced difficulties of movement which restricted contact between 
students and guests. Clearly, the physical and material constraints of our 
teaching environments are as much a part of the classroom genre as our 
texts, our course descriptions and assessment procedures. 

The dress code 

The inevitable objections on the grounds of equity issues and 
practicalities merit serious consideration, but insofar as they concern the 
application of the code are of a different order from those objections 
which target the validity of its existence. Were staff there to enforce 
linguistic but not other standards? Not since the bad old days of the sixties 
have teachers attempted to control forms of dress in the university 
classroom: wc were, in terms of current classroom culture in Australia, 
behaving with gross generic inappropriateness. Furthermore, not only 
was our right to set up a dress code questioned, but the reasoning behind 
it: here wc were obviously going loo far. Dressing up (in ties) was just 
going to be dressing up (in costume), and despite its theatricality, a 
classroom isn’t a fancy dress party. There were obviously some serious 
reservations about playing (in a serious way) with non-verbal identity 
(which, incidentally, may also be found in courses where gesture is a 
focus of attention). Finally, there was the objection that the dress code 
we suggested was the wrong one for the language classroom, and, in the 
mind of at least one student: “They (the guests] are coming to a university 
and they expect to sec students.” Classroom culture would prevail. 
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PEDAGOGICAL UPTAKES 

We do not want this to be the chronicle of a failure, of a doomed attempt 
to dream the impossible dream of effacing the classroom culture and 
substituting for it another, with, as its conclusion, the demonstration of 
the inevitable generic mixity of classroom activities and the dominance 
of classroom culture. Rather, we should go on from here to sec what can 
be done with this co-existence of genres, and how the inevitable 
discomfort might be dealt with helpfully and usefully in terms of the 
students’ on-going apprenticeships. Anne Freadman (1988:6) raises the 
problem of the “flattening” effect the classroom genre has on generic 
difference. We suggest that to diminish the effect of these flattening 
forces, by fighting to validate other genres, logically means that we’re 
in for a bumpy ride. If however we can succeed in riding the waves 
llirown up by the clash of generic cross-currents, we may actually get 
somewhere. 

The cosmetic representative’s presentation may be taken as one of 
the more telling examples of student frustration, and of how working 
through it might feed back into the learning process. Across the corridor, 
in another room, students would have delighted in the chance to do a 
feminist analysis of cosmetics advertising. By this stage in the semester, 
all were aware that this room was not the place to do that, or at least not 
in the same way. Their problem was to produce a form of reaction which 
would be appropriate to the business presentation genre and at the same 
time display a prized set of analytical skills - or at the very least 
acknowledge the existence of alternative discourses. Any pedagogically 
useful analysis of the incident would of necessity recognise the double 
act going on in this particular room. The teacher’s job is to help students 
both to consider the options available to them, and to formulate questions 
which would satisfy both genres. (Have you had to adapt your marketing 
strategies for Australian audiences? Does your market research show any 
resistance to these assumptions about women?) 

What the course we describe needed was some sustained 
pedagogical uptake of moments of tension such as those outlined above. 
As always, students should be guided towards as precise a diagnosis of 
difficulties as possible: only when these have some defined form is it 
possible to tackle them effectively. As we see here, analysis of the 
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conflict, apparent and actual, not only points to the existence of generic 
difference, but sets up an important lesson in the way we may deal with 
generic requirements. Learning that generic mixity is inevitable, and that 
it may be managed productively presupposes that generic practices may 
be acted upon: generic sensitivity should not be equated with generic 
docility, or compliant obedience. 

Indeed it is at times impossible for Australians, as non-natives, to 
rnact a genre in its fullness. To take an example discussed elsewhere (Hanna 
1996:268), Australian hand- writing does not conform to the expectations 
which underpin the French practice of graphology, widely used in the 
recruitment process. At stake is the very question of employability. Here, 
as we suggested to students, non-conformity may be made to work for the 
foreign applicant. But it in order for it to do so, the student must be prepared 
to invoke and manipulate the rules of the genre (“ Ayant suivi une formation 
anglophone, convne votts poiurez le conslater d mon icriture...") (cf. also 
Freadman 1994: 13- 18). Such an example, which subtly acknowledges the 
importance of handwriting while simultaneously avoiding having to produce 
authentically French script, both works as proof of valuable experience of 
another culture, and demonstrates cultural adaptability. On the other hand, 
s/he who would persist with other Australian rules of letter writing {Cher 
Jean to the C.E.O. one has never met), reluctant to give up on this, and 
confident that such transgression will be benignly attributed to the “Aussie” 
character, may be risking too much. The goal of generic appropriateness 
may therefore be seen to be of strategic importance, rather than an end in 
itself. Informed non -conformity, or considered inappropriateness, may also 
be a strategically useful move. This has been discussed by Cryle ( 1992: 1 34), 
Hanna (1996), and Zarate (1986:32) (see also Freadman 1994:21 on non- 
obedience). 

Being able to invoke generic rules means that these are not the 
mysteriously inaccessible secrets of a great art work. While we cannot 
abolish classroom practice, its existence and the tensions it produces may 
well be a means of bringing to students’ attention the existence of genre 
as something not only in which they are already implicated, but upon 
which they can act. 

CONCLUSION 



Generic diversity is par for the language course. However that diversity 
and its seemingly incoherent goals arc carefully reined in by die demands 
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of pedagogical viability. A conservative conclusion to this paper could 
be a simple acknowledgment of the power of classroom culture and of 
the need for deference to its exigencies. But this would be to gainsay the 
usefulness of generic tensions in the classroom. While the scenarios we 
have outlined seem to point to pedagogical difficulties, we hope to have 
shown that expectations of generic purity are both unrealistic and 
unhelpful. Generic mixity is and may be managed in different, 
pedagogically useful ways, but pretending that generic coincidence is an 
aberration closes the door on potentially fruitful discussions with students 
of the strategic value of good genre management. 

As we asserted earlier, there can be no monoculture. It is important 
that students be introduced to this fact of cultural competence, equally 
relevant to understanding their relation to their home culture. In the 
language classroom, the implications of this must extend to the 
apprenticeship of the target culture. It must involve a recognition that 
cultural mastery is not a separate skill which follows sequentially in the 
footsteps of linguistic mastery. No longer a monolith, the target culture 
can be revealed as an interlocking series of locally manageable practices, 
which students can try on without having to change their whole wardrobe. 

NOTES 

1 In addition to the authors, the course was taught by Professor Peter Cryle 
(Romance Languages, University of Queensland), on leave at the time of 
writing, 

2 For more on the practices involved and the problems engendered, in a 
business setting, see B6al (1990, 1992). For another account of factors 
relevant to the cultural construction of meaning, see Crozet (1996). 

3 Our uptake of genre, and its relation to classroom practice, owes much to the 
work of Anne Freadman, in particular as outlined in Freadman (1994). 

4 Freadman (1992; 261) suggests the alternative metaphor of the tramp, or 
vagabond, as one who looks over other peoples’ fences; “the tramp suggests 
that to know — or practise — a genre is to know and practise the relations it 
entertains with other genres”. 
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INTRODUCTION 

II is widely acknowledged that a foreign language cannot be taught 
without integrating the culture connected to the target language (Knapp 
and Knapp-Potthoff 1990, Byram 1991, MUller-Jacquier 1991, Bolten 
1993). However, ‘widely acknowledged’ does not mean that this 
integrated approach has entered classrooms, and it is even less adapted 
when there is not only a second language to be taught, but also a very 
specific content like a particular profession. Following the approach of 
the German textbook Deutsch im Krankenhaus (Fimhaber-Sensen and 
Schmidt 1994) the focus of this paper will be on the impact of the 
conponents of 1) language, 2) a very specific content and 3) culture 
on the development of teaching material for specific purposes. Although 
the approach is illustrated by a concrete case, it can serve as a model 
for similar projects in other languages and other subjects. 

In this paper ‘culture’ focuses mainly on professional culture, 
emphasising that it is a widespread myth that the working conditions of 
a profession are independent of the cultural surroundings in which it is 
performed. In fact, closer comparisons show that c.g. teachers, bank 
clerks or nurses do different tasks in different countries, get different 
salaries and arc viewed differently in terms of prestige. 
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The prestige of a specific profession often depends on historical 
developments, e.g. to what extent a specific culture established and 
developed the value of education. The answer to this question determines 
the length of training, the salary, working conditions, the discourse level 
(Clyne 1994) etc. In Germany, where school education is highly regarded, 
the teaching profession is a prestigious one, well-paid and requiring a long 
academic training. Within the nursing profession it is quite the opposite. 
While Australian nurses gain their qualifications through university 
studies and are regarded as highly skilled, German nurses get a non- 
academic training, are low-paid and find themselves at the very bottom 
of the hospital hierarchy. 

Hence teaching a language for professional purposes must not 
ignore these differences in the professional culture. 

SPECIAL SUBJECT LANGUAGE VS. LANGUAGE FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PURPOSES 

In order to avoid misunderstandings in terminology some comments on 
the use of the term ‘special subject language’ should be made in advance. 
Most teaching material developed for specific purposes is labelled under 
the term ‘special subject language*. The project that is described in this 
paper does not use this term for two reasons. According to Bolten (1991) 
there is no clear-cut border between ‘general language* and ‘special 
subject language*. For example, how should a newspaper article on the 
political discussion of abortion be classified? Can the language used in 
this article be strictly defined as medical, political or general language? 
It is obvious that the categories are overlapping and therefore do not help 
to solve the problem. Secondly Bolten argues that the term ‘special 
subject language’ is used for very contradictory definitions. It is used both 
for describing a lexicological-terminological system and for describing 
linguistic performance in a communicative-pragmatic sense. 

Being aware of these incompatible definitions Bolten suggests an 
end to using ‘special subject language’ as a general term, because it is 
too hackneyed. Instead he suggests to use the following three terms: 

• Academic Language used in educational contexts; 

• Language for Professional Purposes used in a professional context; 
and 

• Informal Subject Language used between experts and non-experts. 
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The teaching materia! developed in the project German for Foreign 
Nursing Staff falls into the second group. 

HOW DOES THE DEMAND FOR SPECIFIC TEACHING MATERIAL 
ARISE AND WHAT HAPPENS WHEN CULTURE IS IGNORED IN A 
LANGUAGE CURRICULUM? 

The demand for very specific teaching material arises from very concrete 
situations that are mostly problematic. In the project German for Foreign 
Nursing Staff it arose from the fact that in the late eighties and early 
nineties there was a dramatic shortage of qualified nursing staff at 
German hospitals. To solve the problem many hospitals recruited nursing 
staff from abroad, mainly from the former Yugoslavia, the Philippines 
and Great Britain. The recruited nurses were highly skilled, but hospital 
officials had completely ignored two key issues: language and culture. 

Most of the foreign nurses did not have sufficient knowledge of 
the German language, in fact many did not know any German at all. 
Becoming aware of this problem, hospitals organised six-weeks intensive 
language courses, naively believing that such a short period would be 
sufficient to acquire enough linguistic skills to perform successfully in 
a work environment. 

It seemed that the problems that occurred at hospitals with foreign 
nursing staff were caused by the lack of linguistic proficiency, but after 
interviewing representatives from those hospitals involved it soon became 
clear that the problem was far more complex. It seemed much more likely 
that many problems were caused by cultural differences, especially by 
the different image and content of one profession in different cultures. 

For example, the majority of the foreign nursing staff working at 
German hospitals comes from south-eastern European countries, where 
nursing of ill people is done by the family, while the nurses arc much more 
involved in medical tasks. Because of this cultural difference foreign nurses 
often do not regard tasks which are less specifically medical work, like 
washing and feeding patients, as work they sliould do. 

In this case ignoring language and culture led to a very frustrating 
and explosive situation for all involved: 

• on the one hand, the foreign nurses were unsatisfied with their job, 
because they wcrconly allowed to do work with fewer responsibilities 
than in their own countries; 
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• on the other hand, the German staff felt that their new colleagues 
were not a lot of help; and 

• last but not least, the patients were nursed by staff with whom they 
could not communicate. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING MATERIAL FOR SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

The situation as described got more and more out of control until finally 
the Department of Science and Research of North-Rhinc Westphalia 
initiated a project on the development of appropriate teaching material 
for this very specific group of learners. The project was conducted by 
the Hcinrich-Hcine-Univcrsily of Dusscldorf in close cooperation with 
professional experts. 

The first question was which topics, material, text types etc. should 
be chosen. The aim was to present communicative situations, texts and 
exercises which were as realistic and authentic as possible. Above all, 
they had to be both representative and significant. 

Former research activities on the language used in medicine 
focused mainly on the medical terminology and did not consider 
linguistic performance and cultural differences. To achieve more 
information about the latter an empirical survey was conducted at several 
hospitals. The following questions were of central interest: 

• Which arc the main areas of activities in communication? 

• • Who are the partners in communication in these situations ? 

• Which text types arc used in written communication and how 
frequently? 

• Which text types occur as reading texts and how frequently? 

After an evaluation of approximately two hundred questionnaires 
the first result was a profile of activities (Figure 1). 

One result was very surprising. It had not been expected that one 
of the most frequent activities would be telephoning, which is 
understandable, because many appointments have to be arranged by 
nurses. Except for paperwork, all of the other activities mentioned as very 
relevant arc tasks which require direct contact with patients and hence 
require communicative skills. 
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Bed Making 
Telephoning 
Temperature taking/Observation 
Patients' hygiene 
Paperwork 
Serving of meals/Feeding 
Prophylatic treatment 
Distribution of medication 
IV -preparation 
Bandages 




Figure 1 : Profile of Activities 

Colleagues 
Patients 
Doctors 
Relatives 
Hopilal technicians 
Kitchen staff 
Administrators 



seldom sometimes often 

Figure 2: Partners in Communication 

With regard to the partners in communication the results 
correspond with the profile of activities. Patients are in most cases the 
partners of interaction and are therefore mentioned nearly as often as 
colleagues who arc on the top rank, because many activities, like bed 
making, arc done in cooperation with colleagues. This information about 
partners in communication was very important for choosing relevant and 
significant characters in dialogues. 
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Chart monitoring 

Nursing reports 

Staff handover reports 

Patient file keeping 

Supply ordering 

Prescriptions/ 
Doctor's certificates 




seldom sometimes often 



Figure 3: Text Types in Written Communication 

As far as writing is concerned it was found that tilling out forms 
and writing nursing reports are most important. Both text types differ to 
a large extent from texts which usually occur in textbooks. By contrast, 
forms and nursing reports require very speo f skills in writing. Knowing 
the numbers and the correct use of abbreviations is more important than 
the ability to construct ‘complete sentences’. To prepare students for these 
tasks many exercises start with a listening text and the learners are askeo 
to take notes and later to transfer the information to charts and forms. 

Nursing reports 
Doctors* instructions 
Handover reports 
Patient admission forms 
Medication instructions 
Medical articles 



seldom sometimes often 




I 



Figure 4: Reading Texts 
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With regard to reading comprehension the information gained 
showed that articles from scientific journals, for instance, are not read 
frequently, whereas simple nursing reports and instructions given by 
doctors arc much more relevant. This result supported the authors’ choice 
of presenting a wide range of authentic texts while texts with a rather 
scientific orientation do not occur. 

Altogether the survey can be considered as important for many 
decisions that had to be taken in the process of constructing the textbook. 
The results helped to avoid developing yet another textbook which 
professional experts might consider to be unrealistic and therefore not 
useful. Furthermore, the results supported the authors in defending their 
approach against criticisms from colleagues and editors. 

COURSEBOOK CONCEPTION 

Having gained these results a scheme for twelve chapters was developed. 
For each chapter a very general topic was chosen which was matched with 
an example for communication and a concrete speech act. The selection 
of topics and communicative situations is based upon the results of the 
survey. All topics deal with everyday situations like making beds, 
distributing meals etc. Because of the significance of telephoning a whole 
chapter was developed on this topic. 

The next question was which speech devices, which vocabulary 
and which grammatical structures are necessary to perform successfully 
in each situation. The material was developed for beginners with very 
little prior knowledge of Genu an. The progression of grammar is oriented 
towards the basics of German grammar and the particularities of the 
language for this specific purpose, like the passive voice in present tense, 
which is often used in this context. 

As much as possible each grammatical issue is matched with a 
corresponding speech device. For example, most German verbs used in 
the context of making beds arc separable or non-separable verbs (e.g. 
a&ziehen, be ziehen, aw/schuttcln etc.). 

With regard to vocabulary it was less important to introduce 
medical terminology than to draw attention to the appropriate German 
synonyms. In contrast to other languages the medical terms of Greek or 
Latin origin do not belong to everyday German. Hence, the synonyms 
are necessary for the communication between nursing staff and patients. 
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The last two areas dealt with 1) specific skills, like pitfalls of 
numbers, abbreviations and filling out forms, and 2) cultural differences 
and etiquette. 

An example of one chapter integrating language, content and culture is 
illusmued by Figure 5 below. 



Topics 


Examples of 
communi cation 




Speech 

devices 


Bed Making 


Bed making in 
the morning 


Cooperating 
with colleagues 


"Could you 
please get up?" 


Vocabulary 


Grammar 

skills 


Specific 

skills 


Cultural 

difference 


Bedding 


Separable verbs 




Emphasis on 
nursing tasks 


Figure 5: 


Chapter 3 







INTEGRATING CULTURE 

The approach for integrating and .caching culture into teaching material 
for specific purposes can be divided into three steps: 

1 . Giving information about the new culture 

2. Encouraging a comparison between the new culture and one’s own 
cultural background 

3. Exposing learners to semi-authentic situations 
These steps are discussed below. 

Giving information about the new culture 

Although the whole coursebook reflects the image of the profession of 
nursing staff in Germany, most obvious cultural differences are pointed 
c ut. For example, German hospitals are structured very hierarchically 
which is reflected in the ways of addj essing each other. Not knowing 
these unspoken rules can cause problems with colleagues or superiors. 
To prevent the latter the coursebook contains many dialogues which show 
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how to address someone in a formal (Sie) or informal ( du ) situation. 

Another exercise to illustrate the hierarchical structure is a pyramid 
graph in which learners have to fill in the different professions, 
departments and tasks represented in a hospital (see Figure 6). For 
learners who are not familiar with the German hospital structure this 
exercise is very difficult, but teachers are meant to encourage their 
learners to ‘have a guess’. Exploring and discussing why answers are 
wrong provide a good starting point for cultural comparisons. 



1 a Alter Anfartg ist schwer 



a 2 Die Hierarchie der Kr an kensch western und Krsnkenpfleger In Deutschland. 

Schretben Sle bltte die Worter In die Graflk. 




Fi gure 6 : Pyramid graph 

Furthermore, important cultural differences are summarised in so- 
called ‘memory boxes’, little double-framed boxes which draw special 
attention to cultural differences that occur in dialogues and exercises 
without being discussed. 

In Deutschland gibe es haufig | 

meherc Praparatc mit demselben WirkstofT! I 



Figure 7: Memory box 
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Cultural differences in texts are illustrated by presenting only 
authentic texts such as patient admission forms, medication instructions etc. 

Encouraging a comparison between the new culture and one’s own 
cultural background 

Having sensitized learners to new cultural norms, the next step is to 
encourage them to compare this new knowledge with their own cultural 
background. This comparison helps to identify possible ‘critical 
incidents’ which are in most cases responsible for problems in 
intercultural contacts. At the same time comparative exercises enable 
learners “to deconstruct their monolingual and monocultural world view” 
(Crozet 1996). Comparisons can be initiated through simple discussions 
or authentic audio-visual material. 

Most materials developed for teaching a second language stop at 
this step ignoring the fact that being aware of one’s own cultural 
background and of the cultural codes of a different culture docs not show 
what is going to happen, when these two cultures interact with each other 
(Boltcn 1993). 

Although there has not been much research in this area so far, some 
interactive approaches (Knapp and Knapp-Potthoff 1990) have shown 
that intercultural communication docs not necessarily reflect the cultural 
norms of the cultures being involved. Instead, intercultural 
communication is a dynamic process which is to a large extent determined 
by ‘expectations of being different’. A German patient most likely does 
not expect a foreign nurse to behave like a German and vice versa. The 
expectations on both sides are different and hard to predict. 

With regard to this unpredictability it is necessary to support 
learners in developing a cultural awareness by developing strategies for 
responding to intercultural situations. The third step, therefore, involves 
exposing the learners to such situations. 

Exposing learners to semi-authentic situations in which they are 
confronted with different cultural behaviour 

This confrontation usually takes place in role-plays, which allow learners 
to practise and experience new behaviour through Icarning-by-doing in 
a safe environment (Crozet 19%). 
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One example taken from the coursebGok Deutsch im Krankenhaus 
is an exercise in which the learners are to cope with three different 
patients, who are all very difficult to handle. The task is to simulate the 
situation and to react to the patients. While two students play the situation 
trie others are observers and are meant to take notes about the scene. An 
evaluation card in the book gives criteria for observation, e.g. docs the 
nurse communicate sufficiently and loudly enough with the patient, etc. 
(see Figure 8). 



Die Beschwerden 9b 



b 5 tiberlegen Sic bitte In der Gruppe, wic Sle als Krakenschw«ler/-pfleger 
mlt foigenden Patlenten umgehen: 

Patient A Patient C 

- macht nicht richtig mil - ist schr negaliv 

- ist schjiifrig und schwer zu aktivieren - schimpft fiber anes 

Patient B 

- ist selir scnsibcl 

- fangt schncll an zu weinen 



Bildcn Sle bitte Paaro, splelen Sic Jcder einmal Krankenschwester und elmal der 
oben bcschrlcben Patlenten. Die Aufgabe der Krankenschwester 1st, den Patlenten 
Im Bctt zu waschen und zu versorgen. 

Sdiauen Sle sle sich bitte vorher die Beobachtungskarte an, auf der andere 
Kursteltnehme litre Beobactungen fiber das Verhalten der Krankenschwester 
dokumentlercn. 



Nime: 



Er/»ie phi **f dc Probteme 
de> Pi tie men tin: 


girnklrt | | 


f 1 


P»t 


□ 


»ehr gut | | 


Ez/iie itLvjcn dm iu Miiu belt: 


gvmch [ ~| 


\»enig Q 




□ 


»ehc gut | | 


Et/ik nWanrueit ihn aber 
d* MiBmhmen: 


flrmcbt Q 




me uteris 


□ 


unmet _J 


Er/tie ipnchl sat dan P»f«enseo: 


jirnkht | 1 


— □ 


vr 1 


□ 


setuvielQ] 


Ef/»ie ipricht mil dem Pi tic Men; 


m lewe 1 1 


p. □ 






zu tint L 1 



Tauschen Sle bitte nach dem Roileaspiel Ihre Ergetnlsse aus, und iiberlegcn Sle 
slch, w|e man gegniiber dem Patlenten das elne Oder andere besser machen konnte. 



Figure 8: Evaluation card for observation 
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CONCLUSION 

Second language teaching for professional purposes is different from 
more general language teaching situations, because it has to prepare 
learners in a limited period of time for very specific tasks which often 
carry a lot of responsibility. The development of appropriate teaching 
material requires cooperation between language and professional experts. 
Furthermore, in order to be able to choose significant topics, 
communicative situations and texts, surveys have to be carried out 
whenever new materials are developed. Ignoring the cultural dimension 
by only focusing on language and content can cause crucial 
consequences. The chosen material and types of exercises must integrate 
ail three components: language, content and culture. 
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